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Abstract 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  investigate  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Hegel’s  Phenomenology  of  Spirit.  This  purpose  will 
be  carried  out  in  a  two-fold  manner.  First,  the  structure 
of  the  work  as  Hegel  outlines  it  will  be  investigated.  From 
this  investigation  a  general  interpretive  framework  will  be 
formulated.  Second,  after  the  interpretive  framework  is  pre¬ 
sented,  an  investigation  of  a  part  of  the  content  of  the 
Phenomenology  will  be  conducted.  This  latter  investigation' 
will  test  the  validity  of  the  interpretive  framework  as  for¬ 
mulated.  This  two-fold  exposition  and  analysis  of  Hegel’s 
text  will  be  supplemented  by  two  other  analyses,  one  pre¬ 
liminary  and  the  other  complementary.  First,  two  notions 
basic  to  Hegel’s  philosophy  will  be  discussed.  Such  a  dis¬ 
cussion  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  first  task 
mentioned  above,  i.e.,  the  formulation  of  an  interpretive 
structure.  Second,  a  discussion  of  an  important  commentator 
on  Hegel  will  be  presented.  Such  a  discussion  will  highlight 
the  nature  of  a  particular  segment  of  Hegel’s  philosophy 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Phenomenology .  The  principal  points  of  the  thesis  will  be 
summarized  in  the  last  chapter. 
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Chapter  I 


A  work  of  such  magnitude  as  Hegel’s  Phaenomenoloqie 
des  Gei s tes  creates  many  difficulties  for  one  who  wishes 
to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  it.  Of  course,  there  are 
the  usual  difficulties  in  attempting  to  discuss  any  work 
which  treats  of  so  much  in  so  many  different  ways.  But 
in  this  particular  case  there  is  an  added  difficulty.  In 
discussing  any  work  of  Hegel,  one  soon  becomes  aware  of 
something  very  characteristic  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  viz., 
the  essential  interconnectedness  of  the  elements  in  his 
works.  For  example,  in  order  to  fully  comprehend  Hegel’s 
Phen.  one  must  know  what  he  was  trying  to  do  in  his  earlier 
works  and  also  what  he  did  in  his  later  works.  In  this 
particular  case,  one  is  faced  with  the  task  of  trying  to 
make  sense  out  of  particular  parts  of  the  Phen.  without  at 
the  same  time  discussing  at  great  lengths  all  the  important 
parts  of  it.  With  this  handicap  in  mind,  however,  I  will 
try  to  describe  and  analyze  the  method  of  exposition  that 
Hegel  undertakes  in  the  Phen.  There  are  two  points  that 
have  to  be  mentioned  here  at  the  start  in  the  context  of  a 
"methodology"  in  the  Phen. 

First,  one  must  not  be  misled  by  the  word,  ’methodol¬ 
ogy’  .  Hegel  did  not  sit  down  and  write  out  a  formula  that 
could  be  used  again  and  again  to  "crank-out"  philosophical 
propositions.  Rather  one  must  look  at  the  "methodology" 
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of  the  Phen.  in  terms  of  a  "manner  of  exposition".  In  other 
words,  the  principal  concern  of  this  thesis  will  be  the  way 
in  which  Hegel  "exposes"  the  content  of  the  Phen.  This  means 
that  the  structure  of  the  Phen .  will  be  as  much  of  a  concern 
in  this  thesis  as  will  be  Hegel’s  manner  of  exposition,  in 
that  the  manner  of  exposition  will  be  reflected  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  work. 

Second,  such  an  analysis  of  the  Phen. ,  i.e.,  in  terms 
of  the  methodology  that  Hegel  uses,  may  seem  redundant  to 
some,  in  that  scores  of  commentators  have  already  discussed 
the  Phen.  and  its  methodology.  However,  I  have  not  found 
any  thorough-going  analysis  of  Hegel’s  method  of  exposition 
as  he  himself  describes  it  and  as  he  employs  it  in  the  Phen. 
The  work  that  comes  closest  to  such  an  endeavor  is  Dove’s 
work  (see  Bibliography).  But  even  he  has  not  attempted  to 
present  Hegel’s  method  in  a  quasi -symbolic  representation. 
And,  as  a  result,  I  think  that  his  analysis  does  not  under¬ 
score  the  necessity  which  Hegel  talked  about  in  the  Phen. 

In  essence,  then,  this  thesis  will  be  an  attempt  to  describe 
and  clarify  the  method  of  exposition  of  Hegel’s  Phen.  and  to 
compare  what  he  plans  to  do  in  the  Phen.  with  what  he  actu¬ 
ally  does  do.  The  question  with  which  one  is  now  concerned 
is  the  manner  in  which  this  attempt  will  be  made. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  thesis  will  deal  with  Hegel’s 
notion  of  "Spirit"  and  "Absolute"  in  an  introductory  fashion. 
Also,  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  that  Hegel  has  for  writing 
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the  Phen.  will  be  included.  Such  a  two-fold  discussion  will 
be  necessary  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  we  shall  see,  a  dis 
cussion  of  the  reasons  that  Hegel  has  for  writing  the  Phen. 
is  necessary  because  Hegel  believes  that  these  reasons  lead 
him  to  adopt  a  particular  manner  of  exposition.  And,  second 
ly,  in  order  to  understand  these  reasons,  one  must  have  an 
elementary  grasp  of  the  notions  of  "Absolute"  and  "Spirit". 

After  this  preliminary  chapter,  I  plan  to  describe  in 
detail  the  method  of  exposition  that  Hegel  sets  forth  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Phen.  With  the  essentials  of  the  method 
described,  I  then  will  analyze  a  few  sections  of  the  Phen. 
in  order  to  discover  Hegel’s  actual  exposition.  In  this 
work  I  will  discuss  only  the  three  sections  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Phen. ,  viz.,  the  sections  on  Sense-Certainty, 
Perception,  and  Understanding.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
discussinq  these  three  sections.  First,  in  a  work  of  this 
size,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  sections  that 
are  studied  in  order  to  adequately  describe  each  one.  And, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  reader’s  comprehension  of  Hegel’s 
exposition,  I  will  concentrate  on  the  aforesaid  sections 
which  presuppose  no  other  sections,  as  they  are  the  first 
three  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  next  chapter  will  deal  with  an  important  commenta¬ 
tor  of  Hegel,  Alexandre  Koj£ve.  A  discussion  of  Kojeve  is 
important  because  he  too,  as  I  will  in  this  thesis,  talk 
about  a  phenomenological  method  of  exposition  in  Hegel’s 
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Phen. 


However,  in  this  chapter  I  want  to  show  that  Kojeve 


misinterprets  Hegel  in  some  important  ways.  Finally, 
will  be  a  summary  of  the  main  points  of  this  thesis. 


there 


Chapter  II 


In  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Phen.  in  the  last 
section  of  the  book,  Hegel  points  out  to  what  the  content 
of  the  Phen.  has  led.  "This  last  embodiment  of  Spirit  which 
at  once  gives  its  complete  and  true  content  the  form  of  self 
and  thereby  realizes  its  ^/concept/7,  and  in  so  doing  remains 
within  its  own  ^/concept/7  --  this  is  Absolute  Knowledge .  It 
is  Spirit  knowing  itself  in  the  shape  of  Spirit,  it  is  knowl 
edge  which  comprehends  through  concepts.”-*-  This  passage  in 
the  Phen.  contains  two  concepts  essential  for  analyzing 
Hegel’s  purpose  for  writing  the  book:  "Absolute  Knowledge” 
and  "Spirit”.  The  concept  "Absolute  Knowledge”,  which  is 
also  called  "the  level  of  the  Absolute”,  tells  us  something 
about  the  end  point  of  the  Phen. ;  viz.,  that  the  Phen.  cul¬ 
minates  in  a  certain  type  of  knowledge,  a  knowledge  which 
is  Absolute.  So  in  a  sense  Hegel  in  the  Phen.  is  engaged 
in  a  type  of  epistemology;  i.e.,  he  wants  to  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  nature  of  knowledge  as  it  is  realized  in 
Absolute  Knowledge.  He  wants  to  show  us  that  knowledge  can 
be  actual  only  as  a  system  of  science.  In  other  words,  he 
wants  to  tell  us  something  about  science,  i.e.,  knowledge 
of  what  is  absolutely  true.3  Hegel  discusses  the  nature  of 
this  science,  the  nature  of  Absolute  Knowledge,  in  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  his  Science  of  Logic . 
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Thus  pure  science  presupposes  libera¬ 
tion  from  the  opposition  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  contains  thought  i n  so  far 
as  thi s  i s  just  as  much  the  ob j  ec  t  i n 
its  own  self ,  or  the  ob j  ec t  in  i ts  own 
self  i n  so  far  as  i t  i s  equally  pure 
thought.  As  science,  truth  is  pure  self- 
consciousness  in  its  self-development 
and  has  the  shape  of  the  self,  so  that 
the  absolute  truth  o_f  beinq  is  the  known 
Sconce  p±7  and  the  /concept/  as  such  is 
the  absolute  truth  of  being. ^ 

This  quotation  from  Hegel  gives  us  the  important  in¬ 
formation  about  the  standpoint  of  the  Absolute,  i.e.,  Ab¬ 
solute  Knowledge.  This  type  of  knowledge  presupposes  "the 
liberation  from  the  opposition  of  consciousness."  This 
means  that  for  this  level  of  knowledge  there  is  no  object 
beyond  it  which  thought  must  come  to . ^  As  we  shall  see 
when  the  body  of  the  Phen.  is  discussed,  at  each  level  of 
consciousness  in  the  Phen.  below  this  level  of  the  Absolute, 


a  particular  consciousness  always  approaches  its  object  as 
something  completely  given  to  it,  and  thus  completely  be¬ 
yond  it.  Such  a  consciousness  examines  its  object  as  some¬ 
thing  just  there  before  it.  And  when  the  object  changes 
under  the  examination,  the  particular  consciousness  sees  a 
change  only  in  its  object.  It  does  not  see  a  change  in 
itself.  Rather,  we  the  observers  see  the  change  in  the 
particular  consciousness.  Now,  when  consciousness  reaches 
the  level  of  the  Absolute,  it  discovers  that  the  object  that 
it  was  investigating  was  an  object  which  was  as  much  itself 
as  it  was  object.  In  other  words,  the  object  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  level  of  consciousness  was  really  an  obj ec t-f or-a- 
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particular-consciousness.  Another  way  of  putting  this 
would  be  that  the  object  of  thought  is  always  thought’s 
own  other.  There  is  not  an  object  beyond  thought  which 
thought  has  to  approach.  Or  rather,  there  is_  an  object  of 
thought,  but  it  is  always  an  ob j ect-of-thought .  And  it  is 
this  essential  connection  between  thought  and  object  (i.e., 
"thought  in  so  far  as  this  is  just  as  much  the  object  in  its 
own  self,  or  the  object  in  its  own  self  in  so  far  as  it  is 
equally  pure  thought")  that  is  the  Absolute,  the  unity  of 
being  and  thought. 

This  description  of  Absolute  Knowledge,  however,  may 
lead  one  to  think  that  Hegel  is  offering  us  a  blatant  sort 
of  relativism.  Since  an  object  of  thought  is  always  an 
obj ect-of-thought ,  i.e.,  since  the  object  is  always  fashioned 
or  tailored  to  the  particular  thought  which  approaches  it, 
it  seems  that  one  can  never  really  criticize  or  judge  any 
particular  expression  of  thought.  It  seems  that  we  can 
never  judge  such  an  expression  of  thought  by  comparing  it 
to  its  object,  because  the  object  is  always  fashioned  by 
the  particular  thought.  But  in  order  to  exonerate  Hegel 
from  this  charge  of  relativism  and  in  order  to  clarify  this 
notion  of  the  unity  of  being  and  thought,  let  us  look  at  the 
Introduction  to  his  Encyclopedia.  Here  he  discusses  one  of 
his  famous  dicta. 

In  the  preface  to  my  Philosophy  of  Law 
.  _j_.  are  found  the  propositions  "What  is 
^rational/7  is  actual;"  and,  "What  is  actual 
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is  £  ational/7"  ...  As  regards  the  logi¬ 
cal  bearings  of  the  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  existence 
is  in  part  mere  appearance  and  only  in 
part  actuality.  In  common  life,  any 
freak  of  fancy,  any  error,  evil  and 
everything  of  the  nature  of  evil,  as  well 
as  everything  degenerate  and  transitory 
existence  whatever  gets  in  a  casual  way 
the  name  of  actuality.  But  even  our  or¬ 
dinary  feelings  are  enough  to  forbid 
casual  (fortuitous)  existence  getting 
the  emphatic  name  of  an  actual;  for  fortu¬ 
itous  we  mean  an  existence  which  has  no 
greater  value  than  that  of  something  pos¬ 
sible,  which  may  as  well  not  be  as  be. 6 

Hegel  is  pointing  out  that  there  are  really  two  differ 

ent  sorts  of  objects.  There  are  existing  ob j ec ts  which  are 

individual,  isolated  entities,  and  there  are  actual  obj ec ts 

which  are  objects  that  have  been  brought  into  existence  by 

thought.  They  have  been  made  intelligible  by  thought;  they 

have  become  obj ects -of -thought.  Thus  in  one  sense  thought 

does  approach  an  object  which  is  just  there  before  it.  But 

as  thought  begins  to  consider  such  an  object,  it  becomes  an 

ob j ec t-of- thi s-particular-thought .  In  other  words,  the 

object  becomes  an  actualized  object.  Thus,  as  is  implied 

in  this  description  of  the  unity  of  being  and  thought, 

Hegel’s  claim  that  this  unity  constitutes  knowledge  of  the 

absolutely  true  opposes  the  claim  that  there  is  always  a 

residual  object  beyond  thought.  Hegel  opposes  the  view 

that  thought  and  being  remain  radically  separated.  And 

the  Phen.  is  in  part  an  attempt  to  refute  this  latter  claim 

The  other  concept  that  is  essential  for  the  discussion 

of  Hegel’s  purpose  for  writing  the  Phen.  is  the  concept  of 
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"Spirit".  As  mentioned  previously,  this  concept  of  Spirit 
presents  problems  for  an  interpretation  of  Hegel.  For  an 
adequate  discussion  of  the  notion  of  "Spirit"  would  demand 
a  lengthy  treatment  all  by  itself.  Tentatively,  however, 
it  seems  that  "Spirit"  means  something  like  "spirit  of  the 
times"  or  "culture",  or,  more  precisely,  "the  unifying 
thread  of  culture  through  history".^  Spirit  is  essential 
for  Absolute  Knowledge  because  it  is  through  Spirit  in  its 
present  form  (i.e.,  in  Hegel's  time)  that  the  nature  of 
Absolute  Knowledge  has  been  revealed.  In  other  words,  one 
can  now  know  of  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  being  and  thought 
because  it  is  actually  present  in  the  culture  of  Hegel's 
time.  But  this  leads  us  now  into  a  consideration  of  how  one 
can  attain  knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  and  this  is  to  be  done 
by  analyzing  the  Preface  of  the  Phen. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  the  study  of  the  Preface  of 
Hegel's  Phen.  in  order  to  determine  how  it  is  possible  to 
attain  the  standpoint  of  the  Absolute.  As  we  have  just  seen, 
Hegel's  principal  concern  as  philosopher  is  the  attainment 
of  science,  i.e.,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  absolutely  true. 

He  asserts  this  view  in  opposition  to  those  who  think  that 
it  is  impossible  for  philosophy  to  reach  the  level  of  science, 
i.e.,  the  level  of  the  Absolute.  These  skeptics  point  to 
the  dissension  between  the  different  philosophies  through¬ 
out  history.  Hegel  answers  their  objections  with  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  can  be  validated  only  in  the  Phen.  proper  (because 
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as  we  shall  see,  the  Phen.  deals  with  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  types  of  knowledge).®  Hegel  points  out  that  those 
who  hold  this  skeptical  view  of  philosophy  are  looking  at 
the  history  of  philosophy  with  very  rigid  notions  of  true 
and  false.  On  the  contrary,  Hegel  argues  that  one  ought 
to  look  at  the  development  of  philosophical  systems  as  an 
inherently  organic  process.  It  is  this  relationship  of 
philosophical  systems  that  prevents  one  from  treating  all 
previous  systems  as  false.  Rather,  their  falsity  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  aspect  in  the  history  of  philosophical  thought  and  thus 
is  essential  to  the  whole  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

(This  belief  in  the  positive  aspects  of  past  philosophy 
appears  to  be  at  this  point  a  mere  assertion  on  Hegel's 
part.  It  really  can  be  "justified"  only  by  a  description 
of  the  nature  of  human  thought.  And  this  will  be  done  in 
the  Phen.  itself. ) 

But  to  return  to  our  main  point,  we  said  that  Hegel 
wants  to  show  us  what  the  knowledge  of  the  absolutely  true 
is.  And  the  question  we  are  now  dealing  with  is:  How  is 
it  possible  for  one  to  attain  this  knowledge?  Hegel  points 
out  two  necessities  that  are  at  work  that  enable  one  to 
reach  the  level  of  the  Absolute.9  The  first  one,  which  he 
calls  an  inner  necessity,  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
knowledge  itself.  This  necessity  will  be  discussed  later 
in  conjunction  with  the  discussion  of  Hegel's  method.  The 
second  necessity  is  an  external  one.-*-9  This  latter  necessity 
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refers  to  the  history  of  Spirit,  for  Spirit  has  passed 
through  the  stages  of  consciousness  that  are  presented  in 
the  Phen.  And  at  the  present  moment,  i.e.,  the  level  of 
culture  in  Hegel’s  time,  Spirit  has  reached  that  level  where 
by  it  is  possible  for  one  to  attain  knowledge  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  that  Spirit  be  at  that  level 
in  order  for  one  to  attain  knowledge  of  the  Absolute.  (This 
implies,  of  course,  that  the  Absolute  was  inaccessible  be¬ 
fore  Hegel’s  time.) 

But  if  Spirit  has  reached  the  level  of  the  Absolute, 
then  any  person  living  at  the  time  of  Hegel  (and  perhaps  by 
extrapolation,  anyone  living  after  Hegel)  is  living  at  the 
level  of  the  Absolute.  But  then,  why  do  any  of  us  have  to 
attain  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  after  all,  since  we  are 
already  at  the  level  of  the  Absolute?  How  can  we  possibly 
attain  what  we  already  possess?  This  attainment  is  what 
some  of  Hegel’s  predecessors  have  assumed,  but  Hegel  argues 
in  a  number  of  different  ways  for  the  need  of  having  to 
attain  the  Absolute.  In  regard  to  his  predecessors,  and  it 
is  perhaps  against  Schelling  that  this  is  primarily  intended 
Hegel  points  out: 

To  study  anything  as  it  is  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  here  means  merely  that  one  says  of 
it:  to  be  sure,  it  has  just  been  spoken 

of  as  something,  but  in  the  absolute,  the 
A=A,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  in 
the  absolute  everything  is  one.  To  pit 
this  one  piece  of  information,  that  in  the 
absolute  all  is  one,  against  all  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  knowledge,  both  attained 
knowledge  and  the  search  for  knowledge  -- 
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or  to  pass  off  one’s  absolute  as  the 
night  in  which,  as  one  says,  all  cows 
are  black  --  that  is  the  naivete  of 
the  emptiness  of  knowledge.  J-J- 

For  Hegel  Absolute  Knowledge  is  the  most  comprehensive 
form  of  knowledge  which  includes  or  "accounts  for"  all  other 
types  of  knowledge.  Thus,  all  forms  of  "ordinary",  "every¬ 
day"  knowledge  somehow  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  Absolute. 
The  more  the  philosopher  is  forced  to  ignore  different  areas 
of  knowledge,  the  more  his  thought  becomes  a  narrow  and 
meaningless  activity  which  must  continually  assert  itself 
over  against  all  other  types  of  knowledge.  But  then,  again, 
why  should  one  be  bothered  with  the  attainment  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute,  since  indeed  it  is  the  present  standpoint  of  Spirit? 
There  are  two  answers  that  Hegel  gives.  From  what  he  says 
of  Spirit,-^  the  history  of  Spirit  is  essential  for  bringing 
Spirit  to  its  present  standpoint.  All  the  lesser  forms  of 
Spirit  are  incorporated  in  Spirit  through  this  process. 

That  is  to  say  that  at  any  particular  level  Spirit  embodies 
in  one  form  or  another  all  the  previous  levels  which  it  had 
attained.  Also,  Hegel  points  out  what  seems  obvious  and 
yet  is  essential  for  this  argument;  viz.,  that  although 
Spirit  is  at  the  level  of  the  Absolute  any  person  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  Hegel  (and  also  anyone  who  lives  after  him) 
does  not  actually  live  at  this  level.  Any  particular  in¬ 
dividual,  whether  he  be  artist,  natural  scientist,  or  "man 
on  the  street",  lives  at  a  level  of  consciousness  which  is 
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"below"  that  of  the  Absolute.-*-^  It  thus  becomes  necessary 
for  the  particular  individual  of  Hegel’s  time,  if  he  is  to 
reach  the  Absolute,  to  educate  himself  in  his  culture,  as 
culture  embodies  the  particular  level  that  Spirit  has 
reached.  "In  this  respect,  education,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual,  consists  in  his  acquiring 
what  is  thus  given  to  him;  he  must  digest  his  inorganic 
nature  and  take  possession  of  it  for  himself."-^  And  this 
education  will  consist  in  nothing  else  but  the  passing 
"through  the  contents  of  the  educational  stages  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  spirit,  but  as  forms  that  have  long  been  outgrown  by 
the  spirit,  as  stages  of  a  way  that  has  been  prepared  and 
evened  for  him  /i .  e .  ,  for  the  individual/71.  "  ^  Indeed,  Hegel 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  individual  to  demand  the 
"ladder"  to  the  Absolute  --  "and  show  him  this  standpoint 
within  himself."-^  "His  right  is  based  on  his  absolute  in¬ 
dependence  which  he  possesses  in  every  form  of  his  knowledge; 
for  in  all  of  them,  whether  they  are  recognized  by  science 
or  not  and  regardless  of  their  contents,  the  individual  is 
the  absolute  form,  i.e.,  he  is  the  immediate  certainty  of 
himself  . .  This  is  to  say  that  the  individual  has 

knowledge  and  is  certain  of  the  knowledge  that  he  has.  To 
take  an  example  from  the  realm  of  sense  experience  which 
Hegel  will  discuss,  I  have  knowledge  of  this  table  before 
me.  I  know  that  it  is  white,  square,  etc.  I  am  c er tai n 


of  my  knowledge  of  this  table.  But  then  why  would  the 
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individual  person  want  to  leave  such  a  standpoint  of  cer¬ 
tainty  to  seek  some  sort  of  Absolute  Knowledge?  What  is 
wrong  with  the  standpoint  of  the  particular  consciousness 
which  the  particular  individual  manifests?  Hegel’s  answer 
to  these  questions  is  the  Phen.  proper. 

In  summary  then,  Hegel  wants  to  lead  the  reader  of  his 
book  to  the  standpoint  of  the  Absolute  by  showing  him  the 
inadequacies  of  every  other  type  of  knowledge.  How  he  ac¬ 
tually  goes  about  showing  the  individual  such  inadequacies 
leads  one  to  the  question:  What  is  the  method  of  explica¬ 
tion  that  Hegel  uses  in  the  Phen. ? 


' 


Chapter  III 


As  pointed  out  above,  it  is  Hegel’s  task  to  present 
the  individual  who  is  at  a  level  of  consciousness  below  the 
Absolute  with  the  ladder  to  attain  Absolute  Knowledge.  In¬ 
deed,  Hegel  wants  to  show  the  individual  that  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Absolute  is  within  him.  Another  way  of  stating 
this  would  be  that  Hegel  wants  to  show  science,  i.e.,  the 
knowledge  of  the  absolutely  true,  is  related  to  phenomenal 
knowledge,  i.e.,  the  knowledge  that  different  individuals 
have  at  different  levels  of  consciousness  and  at  different 
historical  times.  But  Hegel  points  out  that  "if  this  pre¬ 
sentation  is  viewed  as  a  description  of  the  way  science  is 
related  to  phenomenal  knowledge,  and  as  an  investigation  and 
critical  examination  into  the  reali ty  of  knowledge ,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  for  it  even  to  take  place  without  some 
presupposition  which  will  serve  as  the  fundamental  standard 
of  measurement."-*-  What  Hegel  is  saying  here  is  that  since 
we  are  comparing  two  things  with  each  other  and  since  we 
want  to  say  that  one  (viz.,  science)  is  better  than  the 
other  (viz.,  any  other  form  of  knowledge),  it  seems  then 
that  we  need  some  third  thing  to  act  as  criterion  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  first  against  the  second.  But  what  standard  can  we 
use?  Indeed,  if  we  want  our  investigation  to  be  something 
more  than  arbitrary,  we  must  discover  a  standard  that  is 
not  just  an  arbitrary  standard  which  we  must  merely  presuppose 


. 
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at  the  beginning.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  difficulty 
is  insurmountable  because  such  a  standard  is  not  readily 
available;  all  we  can  come  up  with,  perhaps,  is  some  type 
of  standard  that  works  well  in  showing  what  Hegel  wants  to 
show,  viz.,  the  superiority  of  the  standpoint  of  science. 

But,  then,  someone  might  come  along  with  another  standard 
and  show  that  just  the  opposite  is  the  case,  viz.,  that 
some  other  level  of  consciousness  is  superior  to  Absolute 
Knowledge.  Hegel  admits  that  we  would  be  in  a  quandary  if 
it  were  not  for  the  type  of  subject  matter  that  we  are 
studying.  This  subject  matter  is  consciousness.  What, 
then,  is  consciousness? 

Hegel  points  out  that  "consciousness  di stinqui shes 
from  itself  something  to  which  it  at  the  same  time  relates 
itself;  or  as  this  is  expressed:  this  something  is  some¬ 
thing  for  consciousness .  The  determinate  side  of  this 
process  of  relating,  or  the  bei nq  of  something  for  a_  con¬ 
sciousness,  is  knowledge. What  Hegel  is  saying  here  is 
that  in  an  act  of  consciousness  of,  e.g.,  a  tree,  the  one 
who  is  conscious  of  the  tree  distinguishes,  in  that  very  act, 
himself  as  being  conscious  from  the  tree  of  which  he  is  con¬ 
scious.  In  the  very  act  of  distinguishing  the  tree  from 
itself,  consciousness  relates  the  tree  to  itself,  i.e.,  it 
is  conscious -of- the- tree.  In  other  words,  consciousness  is 
always  consciousness-of-something .  And  this  tree’s  being- 
of-something-for-consciousness  is  for  consciousness 
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knowledge  of  the  tree.  That  is,  consciousness  knows  the 
tree.  "From  this  being  for  an  other,  however,  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  being -in-i tself ;  that  which  is  related  to 
knowledge  is  at  the  same  time  distinguished  from  it  and  is 
posited  as  existing  outside  this  relationship  too.  The 
side  of  this  in-itself  /existing  outside  the  relationship/ 
is  truth. "3  To  continue  with  our  tree  example:  In  one’s 
very  knowing  the  tree,  one  is  conscious  of  the  tree  exist¬ 
ing  in  its  own  right  beyond  our  knowledge  of  it.  Conscious¬ 
ness  is  conscious ness -of -the -tree .  Hegel  calls  the  very 
existing  or  being  of  the  tree  in-itself  the  truth  of  the 
tree.  Thus,  "in  consciousness,  one  moment  is  for  an  other; 
in  other  words,  consciousness  in  general  has  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  moment  of  knowledge  in  it.  At  the  same  time, 
this  other  is  to  consciousness  not  only  something  for  it; 
it  is  also  something  outside  of  this  relationship  or  in 
itself:  the  moment  of  truth.  Therefore,  in  what  con¬ 

sciousness  within  its  own  self  designates  as  the  in-i tself 
or  the  true,  we  have  the  standard  by  which  consciousness 
itself  proposes  to  measure  its  knowledge."4 

The  problem,  then,  of  what  criterion  to  use  for  the 

« 

examination  is  solved  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
subject  matter.  Whether  we  call  knowledge  the  concept  and 
truth  the  object  or  whether  we  call  knowledge  the  object 
(insofar  as  it  is  the  object  as  object,  i.e.,  for  an  other) 


and  truth  the  concept  (insofar  as  it  is  the  essence  or  in- 
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itself  of  the  object),  it  will  still  be  the  task  of  con¬ 
sciousness  to  see  whether  or  not  the  object  corresponds  to 
the  concept.5  Furthermore,  this  examination  takes  place 
within  the  same  consciousness  which  we  are  observing.® 

Thus  we  do  not  have  to  add  our  own  standards  to  this  in¬ 
vestigation. ^  In  fact,  since  this  examination  is  being 
done  by  the  consciousness  which  we  are  observing,  "it  is 
not  even  necessary  for  us  to  undertake  the  actual  exami¬ 
nation.’'®  On  our  side  of  the  investigation  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  observation. 

From  what  has  been  presented  so  far,  it  is  clear  that 
Hegel  purports  to  undertake  a  particular  type  of  exposition, 
viz. ,  the  observation  of  the  examination  that  will  take 
place  at  every  level  of  consciousness.  And  it  is  the  bur¬ 
den  for  the  individual  consciousness  to  observe  along  with 
Hegel  in  order  to  see  how  different  types  of  consciousness 
examine  themselves.  But  how  is  one  necessarily  led  from 
a  particular  set  of  observations  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
Absolute?  Or,  how  is  "the  sequence  of  Shapes  through  which 
consciousness  passes  on  this  road  /to  Absolute  Knowledge/" 

...  the  detailed  history  of  consciousness’  own  education 
to  the  level  of  science."?^  To  answer  this  question  we 
must  take  a  closer  look  at  this  examining  process  of  con¬ 
sciousness. 


To  be  sure,  the  object  seems  to  be  for 
consciousness  only  as  consciousness 
knows  it;  consciousness  seems,  as  it 
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were,  unable  to  get  behind  the  object 
in  order  to  see  it,  not  as  it  is  for 
consciousness,  but  as  it  is  i_n  itself. 

Therefore  consciousness  also  seems 
unable  to  examine  its  own  knowledge 
by  comparing  it  with  the  object.  But 
the  difference  between  the  in-itself 
and  the  for-itself  is  already  present 
in  the  very  fact  that  consciousness 
knows  an  object  at  all.  Something  is 
to  it  the  in-itself,  but  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  the  being  of  the  object  for 
consciousness  is  to_  it.  still  another 
moment.  It  is  upon  this  differenti*- 
ation,  which  exists  and  is  present  at 
hand,  that  the  examination  is  grounded. 

And  if,  in  this  comparison,  the  two 
moments  do  not  correspond,  then  it  will 
seem  that  consciousness  will  have  to 
alter  its  knowledge  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  accord  with  the  object.  In 
the  alteration  of  the  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever,  the  object  itself  becomes  to 
consciousness  something  which  has  in 
fact  been  altered  as  well.  For  the 
knowledge  which  existed  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  knowledge  of  the  object: 
with  change  in  the  knowledge,  the 
object  also  becomes  an  other,  since 
it  was  an  essential  part  of  this 
knowledge.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
for  consciousness  that  what  had  been 
to  it  the  in-itself  is  not  in  itself, 
or  what  was  in_  itself  was  so  only  for 
consciousness .  J-U 

Hegel  is  pointing  out  here  that  prima  facie  consciousness 
seems  unable  to  get  at  its  object.  How  can  consciousness 
"get  behind"  its  knowledge  of  an  object  to  the  object  which 
is  really  there?  Won’t  it  always  be  the  case  that  it  can 
get  to  the  object  only  through  its  knowledge  of  the  object? 
And,  if  this  is  so,  how  can  consciousness  ever  examine  its 
knowledge  and  the  object  of  its  knowledge?  But  given  this 
fact  that  consciousness  cannot  get  behind  its  knowledge, 
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it  is  still  possible  for  the  examination  to  take  place. 

For  in  consciousness  itself  the  two  moments11  of  in-itself 
and  for-i tself  are  present.  Indeed,  this  is  implied  in  the 
fact  that  consciousness  knows  an  ob  j  ec  t .  In  the  very  know¬ 
ing  of  the  object,  consciousness  differentiates  the  two 
moments  of  in-itself  and  for-itself.  The  object  is  the 
moment  of  the  in-itself  to  consciousness.  Knowledge,  the 
bei ng-o f -the-ob j ec t- f or-consciousnes s ,  is  to  consciousness 
the  second  moment.  And  thus  consciousness  can  compare  the 
two  moments  to  each  other.  Now  if  in  fact  the  knowledge 
that  consciousness  has  does  not  fit  the  object,  then  it  will 
be  forced  to  change  its  knowledge  to  fit  the  object.  But 
since  the  knowledge  that  consciousness  originally  had  was 
knowledge -of- the-ob j  ect ,  then  if  the  knowledge  is  changed 
so  will  the  object  be  changed.  "In  other  words,  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  examination,"  viz.,  the  object  of  knowledge 
which  acts  as  the  criterion  for  knowledge,  "is  changed 
/because/  that  whose  standard  it  was  supposed  to  be,"  viz., 
the  knowledge  of  the  object,  "fails  to  endure  the  course  of 
the  examination."1^  "Thus  the  examination  is  not  only  an 
examination  of  knowledge,  but  also  of  the  standard  zr.e., 
the  object  of  knowledge/"  used  in  the  examination  itself.  nl3 
Thus,  the  object  will  be  altered  as  a  result  of  the 
examination.  But  if  it  is  altered,  then  consciousness  has 
before  it  a  new  object,  and  it  also  has  a  new  knowledge  of 
this  object.  And,  again,  if  consciousness  has  these  two 
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moments  within  itself,  it  can  again  examine  this  new  knowl¬ 
edge  with  the  new  object  of  this  knowledge,  which  exami¬ 
nation  will  lead  to  the  appearance  of  yet  another  new 
knowledge  and  another  new  object  of  knowledge.  And  it  is 
this  movement,  "which  consciousness  exercises  on  its  self  -- 
on  its  knowledge  as  well  as  its  object  --"  that  Hegel  calls 
the  dialectical  movement  of  consciousness.^  This  dialecti¬ 


cal  movement  is  called  "experience"  by  Hegel.  Thus  it  will 
be  the  history  of  this  dialectical  movement  or  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  consciousness  which  will  be  the  proper  subject 
matter  of  the  Phen.  But  if  the  Phen .  is  the  "ladder"  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  Absolute,  then  what  ties  the  "rungs"  of 
the  "ladder"  together?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  different  phases  of  consciousness? 

Hegel  deals  with  this  in  the  following  manner: 

/As  we  have  said  before/  Consciousness 
knows  something ,  and  this  object  is  the 
essence  or  the  in-itself .  But  this  ob¬ 
ject  is  also  the  in-itself  for  conscious¬ 
ness;  and  hence  the  ambiguity  of  this 
truth  comes  to  play.  We  see  that  con¬ 
sciousness  now  has  two  objects;  one  is 
the  first  in-itself  and  the  second  is 
the  being -for-consciousness  of  this  in- 
itself.  The  latter  seems  at  first  to 
be  merely  the  reflection  of  conscious¬ 
ness  into  its  self,  a  representation, 
not  of  an  object,  but  only  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  first  object.  But 
as  already  indicated,  the  first  object 
comes  to  be  altered  for  consciousness 
in  this  very  process;  it  ceases  to  be 
the  in-itself  and  becomes  to  conscious¬ 
ness  an  object  which  is  the  in-itself 
only  for  it.  And  therefore  it  follows 
that  this,  the  being -for -conscious ness 
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of  this  in-i tself .  is  the  true,  which 
is  to  say  that  this  true  is  the  essence 
or  consciousness’  new  obj ect.  This  new 
object  contains  the  annihilation  of  the 
first;  it  is  the  experience  constituted 
through  that  first  object. 


When  that  which  at  first  appeared  as  the 
object  sinks  to  the  level  of  being  to  con¬ 
sciousness  a  knowledge  of  the  object,  and 
when  the  in-itself  becomes  a  beinq-for- 
consciousness  of  the  in-itself.  then  this 
is  the  new  object.  And  with  this  new  ob¬ 
ject  a  new  Shape  of  consciousness  also 
makes  its  appearance,  a  Shape  to  which  the 
essence  is  something  different  from  that 
which  was  the  essence  to  the  preceding 
Shape.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
guides  the  entire  succession  of  the  Shapes 
of  consciousness  in  its  necessity. 


What  Hegel  is  getting  at  here  is  this:  In  the  first 
Shape  of  consciousness  (and  this  will  be  the  Shape  of  or¬ 
dinary,  sense  consciousness,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  IV) 
there  are  the  two  moments  of  knowledge  (call  this  knowledge^) 
and  object  (call  this  object^).  When  consciousness^  looks 
at  (i.e.,  examines)  its  object^  with  its  knowledge^,  it 
finds  that  its  knowledge^  cannot  "get  behind"  its  object^ 
in  order  to  see  the  object^  as  it  is  in-itself.  When  this 
happens,  consciousness  (i.e.,  the  first  Shape  of  conscious¬ 
ness  or  consciousness^)  discovers  that  the  object^  is  only 

a  beinq-for-consciousness  -of-the-in-i tself-of-the-ob j ect  . 
y  1  1 

The  relating  of  consciousness  to  the  in-itself  of  the  object 
is  called  by  Hegel  the  mediation  of  consciousness  and  its 
object.  This  product  of  mediation,  however,  may  seem  only 
to  be  consciousness  1  knowledge^,  since  knowledge  is  the 
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being-for-consciousness-of-the-in-itself.  And  it  seems 
that  at  least  in  part  this  is  the  case,  although  Hegel 
does  not  explicitly  say  so.  But  beyond  this,  and  more  im¬ 
portantly,  the  bei ng-f or-consciousness^  of  the  object^  is 
also  a  new  object  (object^)  for  a  new  consciousness  (con¬ 
sciousness^)  which  has  a  new  knowledge  (knowledge^)  of  this 
object^.  (Hegel  calls  this  new  object^  the  truth  or  essence 
of  the  object^  because  it  was  seen  that  what  the  object^ 
truly  was,  in  fact,  was  the  being-for-consciousness^-of- 
the-in-itself-of-the-object  . )  And  thus  through  this  re¬ 
flective  process  of  consciousness  by  which  it  measures  its 
knowledge  against  its  object,  we  have  the  necessity  of  the 
progression  of  the  Shapes  of  consciousness.  Let  us  look 
more  closely  at  the  reflective  process  of  consciousness  in 
order  to  discover  the  necessity  of  the  progression  of  the 
Shapes  of  consciousness. 

The  object  will  be  reflected  in  consciousness,  and 
1  1 

will  become  the  being-f or-consciousness^-of-the-obj ect^ . 

This  beinq-for-consciousness  -of- the-ob j ect  will  be  both 
the  knowledge  of  the  first  Shape  of  consciousness  and  also 
the  object^  of  the  second  Shape  of  consciousness.  This 
object^  ( bei ng-for-consciousness^ -of- the-ob j ect  ^ )  will  be 
reflected  in  consciousness^  and  will  become  the  being-for- 
consciousness^-of-the-object^.  This  latter  will  be  both 
the  knowledge^  of  consciousness^  and  also  the  new  object^ 
(which  is  the  being-f or-consciousness2-of-the-obj ect2,  the 
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object^  being  in  turn  the  being-f or-consciousness^-of-the- 
ob j  ec  t  ) . 

The  actual  necessity  that  exists  between  the  different 
Ges talten  is  really  a  type  of  logical  necessity  between  con¬ 
cepts,  rather  than  some  psychological  necessity  that  may  or 
may  not  exist  between  modes  of  consciousness.  This  becomes 
clear,  I  think,  if  one  considers  precisely  the  way  in  which 
two  levels  are  connected.  Hegel  is  not  telling  us  that  the 
new  object  that  arises  for  a  new  consciousness  is  related 
to  the  previous  object  in  that  anyone  who  considers  the  two 
objects  will  somehow  necessarily  relate  the  two.  If  this 
were  the  case,  then  the  necessity  would  not  be  inherent  in 
the  content  under  investigation.  Rather,  such  a  necessity 
would  be  dependent  upon  whether  or  not  someone  saw  a  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  two  objects.  But  for  Hegel  the 
necessity  that  exists  in  the  Phen.  is  a  necessity  that 
resides  in  the  organization  of  the  phases  of  consciousness. 
The  necessity  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  objects 
in  the  two  Gestalten  under  consideration  arises  from  the 
organization  of  the  content  of  the  second  object.  The 
second  object  is  a  complex  which  contains  the  mediation  of 
the  first  level  of  consciousness  and  its  object.  The  first 
object  is  really  present  in  the  second  object  but  it  is 
present  there  in  a  modified  form.  It  does  not  exist  in  the 
second  object  as  it  existed  in  its  original  state  in  the 
first  Gestalt.  Rather  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  a 
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mediated  object.  In  other  words,  it  was  examined  by  the 
first  level  of  consciousness  and  became  an  ob j ec t-f or-a- 
par ti cul ar-consciousnes s .  And  this  being-of-something-for- 
a-particular-consciousness  is  precisely  the  new  object  for 
a  new  consciousness.  This  process  of  mediation  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  new  object  for  a  new  consciousness,  according  to 
Hegel,  will  continue  until  the  Absolute  is  reached. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  this  necessity  of 
the  progression  of  the  Shapes  of  consciousness  is  seen  only 
by  us  who  are  viewing  phenomenologically  the  process,  al¬ 
though  the  necessary  relationships  exist  between  the 
Ges talten  of  consciousness.-^  All  that  any  particular  con¬ 
sciousness  (consciousness  or  consciousness  )  notices  is 

1  2 

that  a  new  object  has  arisen  for  it,  which  seems  uncon¬ 
nected  to  the  old  object.  Consciousness  not  only  does  not 
see  the  relationships  between  the  objects,  but  it  also  does 
not  see  that  it  in  fact  has  undergone  a  change  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  new  mode  or  Shape  of  consciousness.  And  it  is  this 
necessity  of  the  progress  of  the  Shapes  of  consciousness 
that  Hegel  calls  the  inner  necessity  by  which  knowledge  is 
science . 

In  order  to  clarify  these  relationships,  let  us  look 
at  a  diagram  of  what  Hegel  has  in  mind: 
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SYMBOLS: 

C  -  Consciousness 
K  -  Knowledge 
0  -  Object 

-  -  The  elementary  relationship 

Reflection  or  the  examination 

=  -  The  mediation  of  the  object  or  the  being-for- 
consciousness-of-th e-object 

E  -  "Is  equivalent  to" 

*  *  -* 


First  Moment 

-  the  first  Gestalt 

Second  Moment 

-  the  examination  of  0^  by 

Third  Moment 

-  mediation 


0 


1 


0 
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First  Moment 

-  second  Gestalt 


K2  -  02 

K2  -  (cy 
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Chapter  IV 


Given  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  exposition 
which  Hegel  will  undertake,  let  us  now  begin  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  concrete  content  which  Hegel  does  describe. 
Where  will  Hegel  begin  his  description?  "The  knowledge, 
which  is  at  the  start  or  immediately  our  object,  can  be 
nothing  else  than  just  that  which  is  immediate  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  the  immediate,  of  what  i_s_. This  type  of 
knowledge  is  ordinary,  everyday  sensuous  knowledge.  For 
example,  I  know  right  now  that  I  have  a  pen  in  my  hand, 
that  I  am  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper,  that  I  am  in  my 
office,  that  I  am  sitting  on  a  chair,  that  there  are  three 
desks  in  this  office,  and  that  this  office  has  four  walls. 
And  what  is  more,  I  am  c ertai n  that  I  have  a  pen  in  my  hand, 
that  I  am  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper,  that  there  are  three 
desks  in  this  office,  etc.  Hegel  points  out  what  should 
seem  obvious  to  everyone,  viz.,  that  this  type  of  knowledge 
seems  to  contain  an  endless  variety  of  content  in  that  there 
are  many  things  that  can  be  known  in  this  sensuous,  immedi¬ 
ate  way.  "The  concrete  content,  which  sensuous  certainty 
furnishes,  makes  this  prima  facie  appear  to  be  the  richest 
kind  of  knowledge,  to  be  even  a  knowledge  of  endless  wealth 
--  ...  Besides  that  it  seems  to  be  the  truest,  the  most 
authentic  knowledge:  for  it  has  the  object  before  itself 
in  its  entirety  and  completeness. 


In  other  words, 
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sensuous  knowledge  seems  to  be  the  most  authentic  kind  of 
knowledge,  because  the  objects  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  are 
given  completely  in  my  experience.  I  see  this  green  pen, 
the  four  walls,  the  table.  I  can  know  this  pen,  this  table, 
etc.  in  every  one  of  its  aspects.  No  sensuous  property  of 
the  pen  or  the  table  can  escape  my  knowledge  of  it.  I  know 
each  completely.  And,  in  addition,  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  objects  that  are  given  completely  to  me  in  sense 
experience. 

As  Hegel  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction,  however,  this 
particular  Gestalt  or  Shape  of  consciousness  breaks  up  into 
the  two  essential  components  of  the  Gestalt :  consciousness 
and  object.  The  consciousness  component  of  this  particular 
Gestalt  takes  the  form  of  an  Ego .  The  object  component 
takes  the  form  of  a  particular  thi s  before  me  (i.e.,  this 
pen,  thi s  table).  The  Gestalt  as  a  whole  then,  with  its 
two  essential  components,  takes  the  form  of  the  following: 

"I,  this  particular  conscious  I,  am  certain  of  this  fact 
ZT.e.,  the  pen,  the  table/"  before  me  .  .  .  "^  What  we  have 
so  far  is  this:  I  have  sense  knowledge  of  a  particular 
before  me.  And  at  the  same  time  I  am  certain  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  know  for  certain  that  this  particular  pen  is  before 
me.  And  I  also  am  certain  that  I  know  this  particular  pen. 
But  now  it  becomes  the  task  for  consciousness,  the  particu¬ 
lar  Ego,  to  find  the  truth  of  its  knowledge.  In  other  words, 
it  must  carry  out  the  examination  that  was  discussed  in  the 
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section  on  method.  It  must  measure  its  knowledge  against 
the  object  of  its  knowledge.  In  this  particular  Gestalt , 
then,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  consciousness  discovering  the 
particularity  which  its  knowledge  manifests.  I,  this  par¬ 
ticular  I,  have  knowledge  of  this  particular  object,  a  pen. 
Where,  then,  is  this  particularity  which  is  characteristic 
of  sense  knowledge? 

To  begin  with,  consciousness  will  look  to  the  object 
of  its  knowledge  to  find  particularity.  After  all,  as  Hegel 
points  out,  it  seems  that  the  object  is  what  is  essential 
to  this  type  of  knowledge.  This  particular  pen  exists 
whether  or  not  I  am  aware  of  it.  What  do  we  find,  then, 
when  we  look  to  the  object  of  sense  knowledge?  We  find 
thi s  particular  object  (whether  it  be  this  pen,  this  table, 
this  chair).  Now  the  question  becomes:  "What  is  the  This?"4 
As  Hegel  points  out,  the  Thi s  immediately  breaks  up  into  two 
essential  components,  the  Now  and  the  Here .  First  we  shall 
look  at  the  Now  in  order  to  see  what  this  Now  is. 

To  the  question  "What  is  now?",  we  might  answer  that, 
e.g.,  "Now  is  night-time."  This  ’Now’,  it  would  seem,  cap¬ 
tures  all  the  particularity  of  the  present.  But,  as  Hegel 
suggests,  let  us  write  down  this  sentence,  "Now  is  night¬ 
time",  for  "a  truth  cannot  lose  anything  by  being  written 
down,  and  just  as  little  by  our  preserving  and  keeping  it."5 
But  if  we  write  this  sentence  down  and  then  look  at  it  the 
next  day,  we  find  that  this  truth  has  "turned  stale".  We 
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discover  that  ’Now’  does  not  capture  the  particularity  of 
the  situation.  If  it  did,  then  we  could  not  now  say,  "Now 
it  is  day-time. "  But  insofar  as  we  use  TNow’  to  refer  to 
day-time,  night-time,  etc.,  we  discover  that  the  truth  of 
the  content  of  sense  experience  is  the  universal.^5  In  other 
words,  what  has  happened  is  that  insofar  as  the  Now  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  content  of  sense  experience  conscious¬ 
ness  finds  that  the  truth  of  its  sensuous  knowledge  is  the 
universal.  But  what  of  the  other  component  of  the  This , 
i . e . ,  the  Here? 

Let  us  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  the  Here  as  we 
did  with  the  Now.  Let  us  say,  e.g.,  "Here  is  a  tree  before 
me. "  But  "I  turn  about  and  this  truth  has  disappeared  and 
has  changed  around  into  its  opposite:  the  Here  is  not  a 
tree,  but  a  house.  The  Here  itself  does  not  disappear,  it 
is  and  remains  in  the  disappearance  of  the  house,  tree,  and 
so  on,  and  is  indifferently  house,  tree."^  Thus  the  same 
sort  of  change  that  happened  to  the  Now  also  happens  to  the 
Here .  Consciousness  has  found  again  that  the  truth  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  content  of  sense  experience  is  the  uni¬ 
versal.  In  other  words,  this  particular  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  particularity  of  sense  knowledge  cannot  be 
found  in  the  object  of  sense  knowledge,  because  thi s  par¬ 
ticular  object  is  essentially  a  universal.  But  if  the 
particularity  is  not  in  the  object,  then  it  must  be  in  the 
Ego .  which  is  conscious  of  the  object.  The  pure  object  has 
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now  become  an  obj  ect-for-an-Ego . 

The  particularity  of  sense  knowledge  does  not  lie  in 
the  content  of  the  knowledge,  the  object  which  conscious¬ 
ness  has  knowledge  of.  Thus  consciousness  must  now  look 
to  itself  to  find  this  particularity.  "The  force  of  its 
zr.e.,  sense  knowledge  -s7  truth  thus  lies  in  the  I,  in  the 
immediate  fact  of  my  seeing,  hearing,  and  so  on,  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  particular  Now  and  Here  that  we  "mean" 
is  prevented  by  the  fact  that  I_  keep  hold  on  them.  The 
Now  is  daytime,  because  1_  see  it;  the  Here  is  a  tree  for  a 
similar  reason. Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  particularity 
of  sense  knowledge  has  been  found  in  the  Ego,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  which  has  sense  knowledge.  But  when  consciousness 
looks  closer  at  this  Ego ,  it  finds  that  the  Ego  can  be  any 
Ego ,  and  therefore  it  discovers  that  the  truth  of  sense 
knowledge  on  the  side  of  consciousness  is  also  universal. 

"By  saying  "this  Here",  "this  Now",  "an  individual  thing", 

I  say  all  Thises,  Heres,  Nows,  or  Individuals.  In  the  same 
way  when  I  say  "I",  "this  individual  I",  I  say  quite  gen¬ 
erally  "all  I’s",  every  one  is  what  I  say,  every  one  is 
"I",  "this  individual  1"."^ 

Since  neither  the  object  alone  nor  consciousness  alone 
captures  the  particularity  of  sense  knowledge,  conscious¬ 
ness  discovers  that  neither  object  nor  the  Ego  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  inessential  to  sense  experience.  Consciousness 
must  now  take  the  relationship  of  the  object  to  itself  in 
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order  to  see  if  the  object-consciousness  relationship  mani¬ 
fests  the  particularity  for  which  it  is  searching.  But  doe 
this  relationship  capture  the  particularity  of  sense  knowl¬ 
edge?  In  order  to  determine  this,  this  Ego  will  point  out 
the  particular  This  to  which  it  refers.  In  this  way  the 
relationship  of  Ego  to  the  Thi s  will  provide  the  particular 
ity  of  sense  knowledge.  This  pointing  is  done,  again,  in 
terms  of  the  Here  and  Now. 

First  the  Now  is  pointed  out.  I  say  to  myself,  "Now”. 
But,  as  Hegel  says  in  the  very  uttering  of  the  word,  ’Now1, 
I  have  not  captured  the  instantanei ty  of  the  Now.  "The  Now 
that  is,  is  other  than  the  one  indicated,  and  we  see  that 
the  Now  is  just  this  --  to  be  no  longer  the  time  when  it 
is. "10  In  other  words,  what  Hegel  is  saying,  although  this 
does  not  come  across  very  clearly,  is  that  the  act  of  point 
ing  out  the  Now  fails  to  capture  the  immediacy  of  the  Now, 
because  the  very  act  of  uttering  ’Now’  is  a  mediated  pro¬ 
cess.  This  process  seems  to  include  three  elements:  the 
actual  moment,  the  Now;  the  person  who  is  aware  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  moment;  and  the  utterance  "Now". 

In  pointing  out  the  Here,  I  find  the  same  difficulty 
as  I  did  with  the  Now.  I  try  to  point  out  this  particular 
Here,  but  I  find  that  this  Here  is  not  just  an  immediately 
given  Here.  "The  Here  pointed  out,  which  I  keep  hold  of, 
is  likewise  a  this  Here  which,  in  fact,  is  not  thi s  Here , 


but  a  Before,  and  Behind,  an  Above  and  Below,  a  Right  and 
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a  Left.”-^  When  a  this  Here  is  pointed  out,  it  is  not 
simply  something  which  is  Here.  Rather,  it  is  a  this  Here- 
in-front-of-me,  -above- the-table,  -nex t-to-the-chair .  The 
specification  of  a  particular  this  Here  is  really,  then,  a 
result  of  the  process  of  relating  this  particular  Here  to 
many  other  Here/ s  (i.e.,  myself,  the  table,  the  chair).  Thus 
with  both  the  Here  and  the  Now  consciousness  discovers  that 
it  is  not  dealing  with  a  particular  Here  or  Now  but  with 
many  Heres  and  Nows .  Again,  it  finds  that  the  truth  of  its 
sense  knowledge  is  the  universal. 

This  discovery  by  consciousness  (and  by  us  who  are  ob¬ 
serving  the  process)  that  the  truth  of  its  sense  knowledge 
is  the  universal  presents  consciousness  (and  us)  with  a  new 
object  for  consciousness,  the  universal.  Before  moving  on 
to  the  next  Gestalt,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  point  out 
exactly  what  has  and  has  not  happened.  What  Hegel  has 
shown  is  that  our  knowledge  of  particularity  cannot  be  any¬ 
thing  but  knowledge  of  the  particular-in-the-universal . 

In  other  words,  the  truth  of  one’s  sensuous  knowledge  of 
the  particular  is  the  (sensuous)  universal,  i.e.,  the  par- 
ticular-in-the-universal .  This  does  not  mean  that  Hegel  now 
holds  that  empirical  objects  do  not  exist  anymore.  He  has 
merely  shown  that  our  knowledge  o f  these  empirical  objects 
is  truly  knowledge  of  the  particular-in-the-universal. 

In  terms  of  the  Hegelian  methodology,  the  following 

Consciousness^  (the  individual  Ego )  had 


has  taken  place: 
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knowledge^  of  an  object^  (the  immediately  given  This ) . 
Consciousness^  attempted  to  measure  its  knowledge  against 
its  object^.  That  is  to  say  that  it  had  knowledge  of  an 
immediately  given  particular,  and  it  tried  to  "get  hold" 
of  the  immediacy  of  its  object.  It  found,  however,  that 
the  truth  of  its  knowledge^  is  the  universal.  This  uni¬ 
versal  is  essentially  the  discovery  that  the  object^  of 

consciousness,  is  an  object  -for-a-consciousness  .  But 

11  1 

this  latter  complex  relationship  of  object^  to  conscious¬ 
ness^  is  really  a  new  object,  object^  (the  universal).  Now, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  method,  consciousness^ 
actually  sees  a  new  object  arise  for  it,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  takes  itself  to  be  the  same  as  consciousness^. 

We,  however,  who  are  viewing  the  process,  see  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  new  object  there  is  also  a  new  consciousness, 
consciousness^.  This  new  Gestalt  (i.e.,  consciousness^ 
and  object^)  is  perception. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  this  new  Gestalt,  percep¬ 
tion.  How  does  perceptual  knowledge  differ  from  sense 
knowledge?  Sense  knowledge  manifested  itself  in  terms  of 
an  immediately  given  Ego  which  had  knowledge  of  an  im¬ 
mediately  given  object,  the  This.  "Perception,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  what  exist  for  it  to  be  a  universal."12 
The  perceptual  Ges talt  breaks  up  into  two  moments,  both  of 
which  are  universal:  the  universal  subject  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  object.  First,  let  us  consider  the  object.  What 
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is  the  object  of  perceptual  consciousness?  "Since  its 
/T.e.,  perception’s/  principle  is  in  its  simplicity  a  medi¬ 
ated  principle,  the  object  must  express  this  explicitly  as 
its  own  inherent  nature.  The  object  shows  itself  by  so  doing 
to  be  the  thing  with  many  properties . " ^  The  object,  then, 
of  perceptual  consciousness  is  a  thing  with  many  properties. 
But  this  thing  with  many  properties  is  not  completely  un¬ 
related  to  the  object  of  sense  knowledge.  (indeed,  one 
would  suspect  that  the  new  object  would  have  to  be  related 
to  the  previous  one,  if  one  takes  seriously  Hegel’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  consciousness  and  object.  However,  it  would 
seem  that  only  we,  the  observers,  are  aware  of  the  connection 
between  the  object  of  sense  knowledge  and  the  object  of  per¬ 
ceptual  knowledge.  For  perceptual  consciousness  (conscious¬ 
ness^  sees  only  that  a  new  object,  seemingly  unrelated  to 
the  first  object,  arises  for  it.)  What,  then,  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship? 

"The  This,  then,  is  established  as  not  This,  or  as 
superceded,  and  yet  not  no thi nq  ( simpliciter ) ,  but  a  de¬ 
terminate  nothing,  a  nothing  with  a  certain  content,  viz., 
the  This.  The  sense-element  is  in  this  way  itself  still 
present,  but  not  in  the  form  of  some  particular  that  is 
"meant"  _  as  had  to  be  the  case  in  immediate  certainty 


but  as  a  universal,  as  that  which  will  have  the  character 
of  a  property."14  If  one  will  recall,  the  This  of  the 
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first  level  of  consciousness  was  not  completely  abolished. 

It  was  merely  shown  to  be  a  universal.  But  it  was  a  uni¬ 
versal  as  a  particular  or  determinate  This.  In  other  words, 
the  knowledge  of  the  universal  that  was  achieved  in  the 
first  Gestalt  was  really  the  knowledge  of  the  particular- 
in-the-universal.  As  a  determinate  This ,  however,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  property,  i.e.,  something  which  is  a  universal  (in 
the  sense  of  being  attachable  to  anything  whatsoever),  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  also  something  which  is  determinate 
(in  that  a  property  in  a  particular  instance  is  a  property 
of  some  one  thing).  One  can  see  from  this  that  since  the 
particular  thing  with  its  properties  contains  the  determi¬ 
nate  This ,  then  the  universal  which  is  the  object  of  per¬ 
ceptual  consciousness  is  a  conditioned  universal.  It  is  a 
universal  that  is  conditioned  by  the  sensuous,  i.e.,  the 
universal  property  is  always  a  property  of  some  one  thing. 

The  thing  is  the  object  of  perceptual  consciousness. 

The  knowledge  that  consciousness  has  of  the  thing  is  that 
of  self-sameness  ( Sichselbstgleichhei t) ,  i.e.,  the  unity 
of  the  object.  Since  the  object  is  there  merely  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  (Hegel  plays  on  the  word,  wahrgenommen.  ’to  be  taken 
truly’ ) ,  the  unity  of  the  thing  would  fall  on  the  side  of 
the  object  for  consciousness.  The  thing  is  what  it  is 
whether  or  not  someone  perceives  it.  Thus  consciousness 
will  look  to  the  object  in  order  to  find  the  truth  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  object,  its  knowledge  being  that  of  unity 
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of  self-sameness. 

When  consciousness  examines  its  object,  it  does  find 

that  the  object  or  thing  of  perception  is  a  unity.  But  it 

also  finds  that  the  thing  is  a  unity  of  many  different 

properties.  In  other  words,  the  thing  is  not  just  a  unity, 

but  also  a  plurality.  There  are  many  properties  which  exist 

in  it  and  which  are  indifferent  to  each  other.  But  how  can 

the  object  be  both  a  unity  and  a  plurality  at  the  same  time? 

If  the  thing  is  one,  then  how  can  it  also  at  the  same  time 

be  many?  Consciousness  finds  a  contradiction  or  a  deception 

( Tauschunq )  in  its  experience  of  the  object.  But  if  there 

is  a  deception,  it  must  come  from  consciousness  rather  than 

from  the  object.  Since  the  object  is  there  to  be  perceived, 

"to  be  taken  truly",  anything  that  distorts  perception  must 

come  from  that  which  does  the  perceiving.  Thus  the  unity 

of  the  object  must  be  taken  truly,  while  the  plurality  of 

1 1=. 

the  thing  must  be  taken  as  coming  from  consciousness. 

Let  us  take  a  particular  object  of  perception,  a  cube 
of  salt.  This  cube  of  salt  is  a  unified  object;  i.e.,  it 
is  one  thing  with  many  properties.  Such  properties  are, 
for  example,  whiteness,  tartness,  cubicity.  As  the  cube 
of  salt  is  truly  a  unity,  then  the  plurality  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  would  fall  on  the  side  of  consciousness.  The  salt  is 
white  to  our  eyes ,  also  tart  to  our  tongues ,  also  cubic  a 1 
to  our  feeling .  Thus  the  diversity  or  plurality  of  the 
properties  comes  from  us,  because  our  organs  of  perception 
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are  completely  distinct  from  one  another.  "We  are  con¬ 
sequently,  the  universal  medium  where  such  elements  get 
dissociated,  and  exist  each  by  itself."16 

It  would  seem  then  that  perceptual  consciousness  has 
resolved  the  conflict  of  the  one  and  the  many,  of  unity  and 
plurality.  The  thing  exists  as  a  unity.  It  is  one  thing. 
The  properties  of  this  thing  reside  in  the  unity  of  this 
thing.  It  only  appears  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  proper 
ties  in  the  thing,  because  consciousness,  as  a  universal 
medium,  distinguishes  the  different  properties  in  its  per¬ 
ception  of  them.  But  the  conflict  is  not  quite  solved. 

In  reconsidering  the  things  of  perception,  consciousness 
realizes  that  "things  themselves  are  ...  determinate  in  and 
for  themselves;  they  have  properties  by  which  they  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  from  one  another.  Since  the  property  is 
the  special  and  peculiar  property  /the  proper  property/  of 
the  thing,  or  a  specific  characteristic  in  the  thing  itself 
the  thing  has  several  properties."1^  What  Hegel  is  point¬ 
ing  out  here  is  that  the  diverse  properties  of  the  thing 
are  really  essential  to  the  thing.  In  order  to  separate 
this  particular  thing  from  other  things,  it  is  necessary 
to  list  the  unique  combination  of  diverse  properties  that 
exist  in  the  thing.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  plurality  lies 
essentially  in  the  thing  of  perception.  But  if  this  is  so, 
then  where  does  the  unity  lie?  Since  consciousness  now 
takes  the  object  to  be  essentially  a  plurality,  then  it 
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must  relegate  the  apparent  unity  of  the  object  to  itself. 

For  example,  consciousness  perceives  that  the  thing  is 
white,  and  also  cubical,  and  also  tart.  But  insofar  as 
something  is  white,  it  is  not  cubical;  insofar  as  it  is 
tart,  it  is  not  white,  etc.  Thus  consciousness  takes  the 
properties  of  the  thing  as  individual  properties,  and  then 
it  puts  them  into  a  "one",  the  one  thi nq . 

This  latter  attempt  by  consciousness  to  preserve  the 
separation  of  the  one  and  the  many  reveals  to  consciousness 
that  it  has  failed.  Consciousness  has  discovered  that  it 
is  just  as  feasible  to  attribute  unity  as  essential  to  the 
object  as  it  is  to  attribute  plurality.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  sees  that  it  is  also  as  feasible  to  relegate  plur¬ 
ality  to  itself  as  it  is  to  relegate  unity.  Thus  con¬ 
sciousness  has  failed  to  find  the  essential  unity  of 
perceptual  consciousness.  But  there  is  one  more  possibility 
open  to  consciousness.  Perhaps  if  it  takes  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  of  perception  as  an  object,  it  will  find  the  unity  that 
consciousness  has  knowledge  of.  (it  takes  the  process  "as 
a  whole"  in  the  same  way  that  sensuous  consciousness  took 
the  whole  process  of  sense  knowledge.  That  is  to  say  that 
perceptual  consciousness  will  now  consider  a  particular  act 
of  perception  in  which  a  universal  subject  perceives  a  uni¬ 
versal  object. )  But  in  considering  the  whole  process,  con¬ 
sciousness  soon  discovers  that  this  whole  perceptual  process 
is  not  merely  a  unity.  For  in  this  unified  act  of  perception, 
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there  exist  two  moments.  On  the  one  hand,  the  object  of 
perception  is  merely  something  for  itself,  a  single  object 
of  perception.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  something  for 
an  other;  i.e.,  the  object  is  also  something  for  conscious¬ 
ness.-^  These  two  moments  of  f or-i tsel f  and  f or-ano ther 
are  both  essential  to  the  single  process  of  perception. 

Thus  even  though  consciousness  tries  to  find  only  unity  in 
the  process,  it  discovers  that  plurality  is  also  present. 

As  a  result,  consciousness,  through  its  examination  of 
its  knowledge  against  the  object  of  its  knowledge,  finds 
that  the  truth  of  its  knowledge  is  the  unity  of  unity  and 
plurality.  In  other  words,  the  truth  of  this  sphere  of 
consciousness  shows  that  neither  unity  nor  plurality  can 
exist  in  bare  isolation  from  one  another.  This  essential 
unity  of  the  one  and  the  many,  however,  has  become  a  new  ob 
ject  for  a  new  consciousness.  In  terms  of  the  methodology, 
consciousness^  had  knowledge^  of  an  object^*  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge^  was  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  object.  But 
through  the  examination  of  its  object^,  consciousness^ 
found  that  a  new  object  had  arisen,  object^.  This  new 

object  ,  however,  is  to  us  who  are  viewing  the  progress 
B 

of  the  Phen.  really  the  object0-for-consciousness2>  as  the 

object  became,  as  a  result  of  the  examining  process,  not 
2 

merely  an  object  but  an  obj ect-for-consciousness .  In  other 
words,  the  essential  unity  of  the  one  and  the  many  is  the 
product  of  the  examination  of  the  object^  by  consciousness^ 
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This  new  knowledge  that  consciousness  has  is  that  of  the 

d  3 

essential  unity  of  the  one  and  the  many,  of  unity  and  plur¬ 
ality.  Hegel  points  out  at  the  end  of  the  section  on  per¬ 
ception  that  this  new  unity  of  the  one  and  many  is  again  a 
universal,  but  this  time  it  is  not  one  conditioned  by  sense. 
Rather,  this  new  universal  is  an  unconditioned  absolute 
universal,  a  universal  conditioned  in  no  way  by  the  sen¬ 
suous.  The  new  type  of  consciousness,  the  consciousness 
of  an  unconditioned  universal,  will  be  that  of  the  Under- 
s tandi nq . ^0  Hegel  discusses  the  nature  of  this  new  Gestalt 
in  the  section  on  the  Understandi nq . 

Hegel’s  section  on  the  Understanding  deals  with  the 
third  Gestalt  of  consciousness  in  the  Phen.  The  new  object 
for  consciousness  of  this  Gestalt  is,  as  pointed  out  above, 
the  unity  of  the  one  and  the  many.  This  one  and  many,  as 
seen  at  the  stage  of  perceptual  consciousness,  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  process  of  unification  and  dissolution  of  the  thing 
of  perception.  In  other  words,  consciousness  at  one  point 
focused  on  the  unity  of  the  perceptual  object,  but  in  so 
doing  was  forced  to  consider  the  many  properties  of  the 
object.  And  in  focusing  on  the  many  properties,  it  again 
was  forced  to  consider  the  unity  of  the  object.  This  back- 
and-forth  movement  was  discovered  by  perceptual  conscious¬ 
ness  to  be  a  necessary  movement,  in  that  consciousness  had 

to  consider  the  unity  of  the  thing  when  it  considered  its 

.21  This  necessary  movement,  the 


plurality,  and  vice-versa 
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new  object  for  this  third  type  of  consciousness,  is  called 
Force.22  Now  Force,  as  Hegel  calls  it,  is  an  unconditioned 
or  indeterminate  absolute  universal.  It  differs  from  the 
object  of  perceptual  consciousness,  the  thing,  precisely 
because  it  is  an  unconditioned  universal.  What  Hegel  means 
by  ’unconditioned1  here  is  not  quite  clear  until  one  con¬ 
siders  the  German  word  for  ’unconditioned’:  "...  indem  aber 
beide  /i.e.9  the  unity  and  plurality^  wesentlich  i_n  ei ner 
Einhei t  sind,  so  ist  jetzt  die  unbedingte  absolute  All- 
gemeinheit  vorhanden,  und  das  Bewusstsein  tritt  hier  erst 
wahrhaft  in  has  Reich  des  Verstandes  ein."22  The  universal 
( Allqemeinhei t )  is  an  unconditioned  or  indeterminate 
(unbedingte)  one.  The  German  word,  ’unbedingte’,  suggests 
that  Hegel  may  be  using  a  play-on-words  again.  If  this 
is  not  his  intention  here,  certainly  a  play-on-words  would 
be  in  order  here  anyway.  For  an  essential  element  of  the 
word,  ’unbedingte’,  is  the  word,  ’Ding’.  One  might  say  that 
the  universal  in  this  case  is  truly  an  "un- (be ) -thinged" 
universal.  This  unconditioned  universal  is  one  that  is  not 
centered  in  or  "tied  down"  to  a  thing  as  was  the  conditioned 
universal  of  perception.  What  Hegel  seems  to  be  getting  at 
is  that  this  new  universal,  Force ,  is  not  some  one  thing  in 
the  world  of  appearance.  Since  Force  is  the  unity  of  unity 
and  plurality,  it  cannot  be  one  thing,  because,  as  we  have 


seen  in  the  examination  of  perceptual  consciousness,  the 
truth  of  perceptual  consciousness  was  not  able  to  be  grounded 
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on  the  thing  of  perception.  In  other  words,  the  thing 
could  not  be  the  union  of  unity  and  plurality,  because  when 
we  tried  to  ground  such  a  unity  in  the  thing  of  perception 
a  conflict  arose.  It  is  Force ,  something  beyond  any  par¬ 
ticular  thing,  which  is  the  unity  of  unity  and  plurality. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  the  Under standi nq  consciousness  (the 
one  that  is  consciousness  )  investigates  its  object. 

O 

As  soon  as  the  object  is  taken  to  be  Force ,  we  notice 
that  two  different  aspects  of  Force  arise.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  particular  manifestations  of  Force.  For  example, 
we  might  have  an  apple  falling  from  a  tree,  a  book  being 
pushed  across  the  table,  a  piston  being  propelled  by  the 
combustion  of  gas.  In  all  of  these  examples  of  Force ,  what 
should  be  noted  is  that  there  are  many  different  types  of 
Force  present,  e.g.,  gravity,  mechanical  force,  etc.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  to  these  many  different  mani¬ 
festations  of  Force,  one  has  the  notion  of  the  unity  of 
Force,  Force  proper.  We  might  think  of  Force  proper  in  this 
case  as  the  very  general  notion  of  Force .  In  other  words, 
in  all  the  different  cases  mentioned  above,  what  is  common 
to  all  of  them  is  precisely  that  they  all  are  labelled  "ex¬ 
pressions  of  Force".  But  what  becomes  clear  now  is  that 
both  aspects  of  Force  are  necessary  to  Force .  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  have  the  very  general  notion  of  Force, 


Force  pr o peip  in  order  to  talk  about  these  particular  mani 
festations  of  Force.  Yet  there  still  are  these  individual 
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expressions  of  Force . 24 

There  is  another  way  of  viewing  this  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Force  proper  and  the  expressions  of  Force .  On  the 
one  hand,  when  we  have  the  above-mentioned  objects  in  the 
Mpre-Force"  state,  the  concept  of  Force  proper  is  applica¬ 
ble.  These  pre-Force  states  in  the  examples  above  would  be 
the  apple  on  the  tree  ready  to  fall,  the  book  sitting  on 
the  table,  and  the  piston  before  firing.  The  notion  of 
Force  proper  is  applicable  to  all  these  examples  in  that 
all  have  the  potentiality  for  being  acted  upon  by  a  Force . 
But  once  the  Force  takes  place,  once  each  particular  mani¬ 
festation  of  Force  occurs,  what  we  have  is  a  plurality  of 
different  Forces .  Force  proper  has  lead  to  particular  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Force .  But  after  these  Forces  have  taken 
place,  the  general  condition  of  Force  proper  returns.  In 
other  words,  every  object  is  not  in  the  common  state  of 
being  acted  upon  by  Force .  But  either  way  we  look  at  the 
opposition  of  Force  proper  and  Force  as  expression,  Hegel 
is  arguing  that  both  aspects  of  Force  are  necessary  to  the 
concept  of  Force.  Both  aspects  are  part  of  the  very  nature 
of  Force.  It  is  necessary  to  talk  about  Force  proper  if 

we  are  to  talk  about  the  manifestations  of  Force,  and  vice- 
25 

versa .  ^ 

However,  although  both  aspects  of  Force  are  necessary 
to  the  concept  of  Force ,  both  oppose  each  other.  F°r.?._e. , 
when  it  is  expressing  itself,  is  opposed  to  Fore e  proper , 
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and  Force  proper  opposes  itself  to  Force  as  expression. 
Neither  can  manifest  itself  at  the  same  time;  it  is  either 
one  or  the  other.  But  insofar  as  these  two  aspects  oppose 
each  other,  consciousness  must  discover  which  of  the  two  is 
really  essential  to  its  object,  Force .  Since  there  is  this 
opposition,  one  must  be  essential  while  the  other  would  at 
the  same  time  be  inessential  to  Force .  (This  dilemma  is 
comparable  to  the  conflict  that  occurred  at  the  level  of 
perception  between  the  unity  of  the  thing  and  the  plurality 
of  its  properties.)  But  consciousness,  in  actually  examin¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  Force ,  discovers  that  both  of  the  aspects 
are  essential  to  it.^6  jt  is  impossible  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  in  terms  of  Force  proper  without  at  the  same  time 
understanding  that  Force  proper  is  the  opposite  of  Force 
as  expression.  This  argument  for  the  relationship  between 
the  two  concepts  is  essentially  the  argument  of  the  previous 
paragraph . 

Since  both  of  the  opposing  aspects  of  Force  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  Force ,  consciousness  must  look  elsewhere  to  resolve 
the  opposition.  So  far,  consciousness  has  looked  only  to 
the  object  that  it  has.  But  it  is  provided  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  resolve  the  opposition  when  it  realizes  that  the 
object  of  consciousness  is  not  a  barren  object  purely  in- 
itself.  The  object,  Force ,  while  it  is  an  obj ect-in-i tself , 
is  at  the  same  time  an  ob j ec t-for-consciousness ,  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  particular  Ge s ta 1 1  is  called  by  Hegel 
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"Understanding (The  Understand! nq  seems  here  to  be 
the  name  of  the  activity  which  we  would  call  intelligent 
activity.  The  Understanding  goes  beyond  the  mere  sensing 
and  perceiving  activities  of  earlier  forms  of  consciousness. 
The  Understanding  tries  to  explain  the  events  in  the  world. 
Its  object  is  not  merely  phenomenal  reality.  This  will  be¬ 
come  clearer  as  we  proceed  in  our  investigation. ) 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Under standi ng ,  then,  to  resolve 
the  opposition  of  the  two  Forces ,  Force  proper  and  Force  as 
manifestation.  It  does  this  by  creating  an  inner  world  of 
real  being  which  is  a  world  beyond  the  world  of  appearance. 
In  this  inner  world,  which  is  a  supersensible  world  because 
it  is  beyond  the  sensible,  the  universality  of  Force,  Force 
proper ,  resides.  And  in  the  world  of  appearance,  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  world,  the  many  expressions  and  interactions  of 
Force  take  place. 28  Thus  what  we  have  is  something  like 
the  following:  on  the  side  of  consciousness  we  have  the 
Understanding ;  on  the  side  of  the  object  we  have  the  super¬ 
sensible  world;  in  between  the  two  we  have  the  world  of 
appearance.  In  the  supersensible  world  lies  the  unity  of 
Force,  Force  proper .  This  world  accounts  for  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  Force  in  that  in  this  world  Fo r c e  exists  as  an 
undifferentiated  possibility.  That  is  to  say  that  given 
any  particular  event  in  the  phenomenal  world,  it  is  possible 
to  explain  it  in  terms  of  the  concept  of  Force.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  sensible  world,  a  world  of  mere 
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appearances,  we  have  the  particular  manifestations  of  Force . 
These  manifestations  are  what  Hegel  calls  the  interplay  of 
Forces  ( Spi el  der  Kraf te ) . ^9  it  seems,  then,  that  with  this 
sort  of  account  of  the  two  aspects  of  Force  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  aspects  has  now  been  resolved. 

A  number  of  problems  arise  from  this  solution,  however. 
Since  there  are  two  worlds,  the  world  of  appearance  and  the 
world  of  supersensible  being,  how  do  the  two  relate?  Also, 
since  the  world  of  appearance  acts  as  the  middle  between 
the  Understanding  and  the  supersensible  world,  how  does  the 
Understand! nq  get  to  the  supersensible  world?  What  is  it 
in  the  sphere  of  the  play  of  Forces  that  would  lead  one  to 
the  supersensible?  In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  the 
Unders tandi nq  must  take  a  closer  look  at  the  play  of  Forces , 
since  it  is  through  that  realm  of  appearance  that  the  Under¬ 
standing  can  know  the  supersensible.  What  then  is  this  play 
of  Forces? 

The  Understanding  finds  in  the  world  of  appearance  the 
distinction  between  the  inciting  force  and  the  incited  force. 
What  Hegel  seems  to  be  getting  at  here  is  something  like  the 
basic  distinction  between  the  agent  and  the  patient  in  any 
interaction  between  two  physical  entities.  For  example,  if 
someone  were  to  kick  a  chair,  the  following  "play  of  Forces" 
would  take  place.  The  person’s  foot  moves  through  the  air 
toward  the  chair.  The  moving  foot  would  be  a  manifestation 

The  chair  is  sitting  in  the  middle 


of  the  inciting  force. 


. 


of  the  floor;  before  it  is  hit,  it  is  not  moving  at  all. 

This  fixed  chair  would  be  a  manifestation  of  an  incited 
force.  When  the  foot  meets  the  chair,  there  is  an  inter¬ 
play  of  forces  with  the  result  that  a  new  state  of  affairs 
is  created.  (That  is,  that  either  the  chair  goes  flying  a- 
cross  the  room  or  the  person  breaks  his  foot.)  "What  is 
found  in  this  flux  of  thoroughgoing  change  is  merely  dif¬ 
ference  as  universal  difference,  or  difference  into  which 
the  various  opposites  have  been  resolved.  This  difference 
as  universal,  consequently,  is  what  constitutes  the  ulti¬ 
mate  simple  element  in  that  play  of  forces,  and  is  the  re¬ 
sultant  truth  of  that  process.  It  is  the  Law  of  Force. 

Hegel  is  pointing  out  here  that,  although  there  are 
many  different  manifestations  of  inciting  force  and  incited 
force,  "in  this  flux  of  thoroughgoing  change"  in  the  world 
of  appearance,  there  is  still  something  common  or  "univer¬ 
sal"  to  all  these  different  manifestations.  The  Understand¬ 
ing  finds  that  what  is  common  to  all  the  particular  mani¬ 
festations  of  Force  is  the  Law  o f  Force .  "Law",  in  this 
case,  implies  universality.  That  is,  that  a  Law  holds  for 
all  cases.  Thus  no  matter  what  Force  takes  place  in  the 
realm  of  appearance,  it  is  true  that  some  Force  does  take 
place.  In  other  words,  no  matter  what  type  of  Forces  appear 
they  all  are  incorporated  under  the  general  notion  of  a 
"Law  of  Force".  This  general  notion  of  Law,  then,  is  the 
passage  to  the  supersensible  world  of  the  universality  of 
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Force ,  because  the  Law  of  Force  is  a  universal  principle 
(in  that  it  holds  for  all  cases)  and  the  supersensible 
world  is  the  world  in  which  the  universal  resides. 

At  this  point  one  might  be  confused  at  what  Hegel  is 
doing.  It  might  be  difficult  to  see  how  the  notion  of  Law 
differs  from  the  notion  of  Force  proper.  After  all,  are 
they  not  both  universals?  It  would  seem  that  the  principal 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  whereas  Force  proper  still 
was  incorporated  in  the  phenomenal  world  (hence  the  opposi¬ 
tion  between  Force  proper  and  Force  as  manifestation)  the 
Law  of  Force  is  essentially  a  member  of  the  supersensible 
world.  The  Understandi nq  played  no  part  in  the  actual  con¬ 
flict  between  Force  as  expression  and  Force  proper ,  whereas 
now  it  delegates  the  Law  of  Force  to  the  supersensible 
world  (which  it  had  originally  created).  Let  us  return  to 
this  Law  of  Force . 

"The  absolute  flux  of  the  world  of  appearance  passes 
into  bare  and  simple  difference  through  its  relation  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  inner  being,  the  simplicity  apprehended 
by  understanding.  "^1  The  Und erstanding  has  seemingly  re¬ 
solved  the  conflict  between  the  multiple  manifestations  of 
Force  and  the  unified  concept  of  Force .  The  supersensible 
world  with  its  Law  of  Force  accounts  for  the  unity  of  Force, 
while  the  world  of  appearance  accounts  for  the  multiple 

expressions  of  Force . 

This  implicit  simple  universal,  how¬ 
ever,  is  essentially  absolute  universal 
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difference  as  well;  for  it  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  change  itself,  or  change 
is  its  very  nature.  But  change,  when 
planted  in  the  inner  reality  as  it 
i/change7’  truly  is,  forthwith  is  taken 
up  into  that  reality  as  equally  ab¬ 
solute  universal  difference  at  peace 
with  itself,  and  remaining  at  one  with 
itself.  In  other  words,  negation  is 
an  essential  moment  of  the  universal; 
and  negation  or  mediation  in  what  is 
universal  is  universal  difference. 

This  difference  is  expressed  in  the 
law,  which  is  the  stable  presentiment 
or  picture  of  unstable  appearance. 

The  supersensible  world  is  in  this  way 
a  quiescent  "kingdom  of  laws,"  no 
doubt  beyond  the  world  of  perception 
. . .  but  likewise  present  in  it,  and 
its  direct  immovable  copy  or  image. 32 

The  Law  of  Force  in  the  supersensible  world  is  not 
just  a_  Law  of  Force .  Since  the  supersensible  world  was 
created  to  account  for  the  universality  of  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  manifestations  in  the  phenomenal  world,  to  really 
account  for  these  manifestations  the  supersensible  world 
must  "do  justice  to"  the  different  manifestations  of  Force. 
In  other  words,  it  must  not  contain  a  single  Law  of  Force , 
but  rather  it  must  be  a  kingdom  of  laws. 

Thus  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  kingdom  of 
laws,  consciousness  has  now  resolved  the  difficulty  that 
originally  presented  itself  to  consciousness.  Conscious¬ 
ness  had  to  find  where  the  opposing  aspects  of  the  unity 
and  plurality  of  Force  lie.  It  has  done  so  now  by  ground¬ 
ing  the  unity  of  Force  in  the  kingdom  of  laws  and  the  plur¬ 
ality  of  Force  in  the  world  of  appearance.  But  in  what  way 


precisely  does  the  kingdom  of  laws  account  for  or  "do 
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justice  to"  the  world  of  appearance?  On  the  one  hand,  if 
a  particular  law  is  really  to  account  for  a  particular  event 
in  the  world  of  appearance,  then  it  would  have  to  become  a 
very  specific,  determinate  law.  But,  insofar  as  each  law 
is  a  very  specific  law,  there  now  arises  a  plurality  of  many 
different  laws.  "But  this  plurality  is  rather  itself  a 
defect;  it  contradicts  the  principle  of  Understanding,  for 
which  it  is  consciousness  of  simple  inner  being,  truth  is 
the  inherently  universal  unity. "33  Therefore,  this  plur¬ 
ality  should  not  come  about.  All  the  laws  in  the  kingdom 
should  coalesce  in  a  single  universal  law,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  laws.  Insofar  as  all  the 
laws  coalesce  in  one  single  universal  law,  they  lose  their 
specific  characteristics.  But  then,  by  losing  their  speci¬ 
fic  characteristics,  they  also  lose  that  which  makes  them 
laws  of  particular  events  in  the  world  of  appearance.  Con¬ 
sciousness  thus  finds  itself  confronted  by  a  new  opposition 
of  unity  and  plurality,  the  unity  and  plurality  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  laws. 

Thus  consciousness  has  found  that  the  aspects  of  unity 
and  diversity  have  found  their  way  into  the  supersensible 
world .  Hegel  gives  a  particular  example  of  a  force  and 
the  law  of  it  to  show  how  unity  and  diversity  have  appeared 
in  the  kingdom  of  laws.  Let  us  take  his  example,  that  of 
electricity. 3h  The  notion  of  electricity  covers  all  the 
particular  manifestations  of  electricity  in  the  world  of 
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appearance.  In  other  words,  the  diverse  manifestations 
would  be  accounted  for  by  the  law  of  electricity.  The  law 
of  electricity  accounts  for  the  difference  in  diverse  mani¬ 
festations  of  electricity  by  positing  positive  and  negative 
electricity.  In  one  sense  electricity,  as  a  unified  Force , 
is  not  essentially  this  two-fold  negativity-positivity. 

But  this  two-fold  property  is  necessary  to  electricity. 

In  other  words,  if  the  law  of  electricity  is  to  account  for 
all  the  manifestations  of  electricity,  it  can  do  so  only  by 
dealing  with  the  manifestations  in  terms  of  positivity  and 
negativi ty . ^6  The  Unders tandi nq  discovers,  as  it  realizes 
that  the  supersensible  world  has  these  two  aspects  to  it, 
that  diversity,  multiplicity,  and  interaction,  which  were 
originally  characteristics  of  the  world  of  appearance,  now 
exist  in  the  supersensible  world.  It  realizes  this  in  the 

process  of  explaining  particular  events  in  the  world  of 
37 

appearance. 

As  there  was  an  untenable  opposition  created  in  the 
world  of  appearance,  so  also  is  there  one  created  in  the 
supersensible  world.  In  the  world  of  appearance,  one  had 
to  account  for  both  plurality  and  unity  of  Force.  There 
were  the  opposing  aspects  of  universality  and  particularity. 
So  also  is  it  the  case  with  the  supersensible  world.  The 
laws  of  this  kingdom  display  the  opposing  aspects  of  uni¬ 
versality  and  particularity.  That  is  that  the  laws  must 
be  both  general  enough  to  come  together  in  a  unity  of  laws 
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and  specific  enough  to  account  for  the  particular  manifes¬ 
tations  of  Force. 

But  in  the  same  way  that  this  opposition  of  the  one 
and  the  many  had  to  be  solved  at  the  level  of  appearance, 
so  now  must  it  be  resolved  in  the  supersensible  world.  The 
Understanding  brings  this  about  by  means  of  a  second  super¬ 
sensible  world.  This  second  supersensible  world  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  first  supersensible  world  and  is 
thus  an  inverted  world. ^8  Whereas  the  first  world  embodied 
the  principles  of  unity  and  permanence,  the  second  embodies 
the  principles  of  plurality  and  change.  Whereas  in  the 
first  world  each  law,  because  it  was  a  general  law,  was 
identical  with  the  other  laws,  in  the  second  world  each 
law,  because  it  is  a  specific  law,  is  unlike  every  other 
law.  ^9 

The  Understanding  has  the  two  supersensible  worlds  to 
explain  whatever  appears  in  the  world  of  appearance.  These 
two  worlds  can  completely  explain  whatever  occurs  in  the 
world  of  appearance,  because  each  element  in  the  first 
world  has  its  direct  counterpart  in  the  second  world.  For 
example,  given  any  particular  phenomenal  event,  the  Under - 
s tandi ng  will  be  able  to  account  for  it  by  means  of  a  law 
in  either  the  first  supersensible  world  or  in  the  second 
supersensible  world.  Hegel  gives  two  examples  of  laws,  one, 
the  sweet  and  sour,  the  other,  the  negatively  electrical 
and  the  positively  electrical.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what 
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is  meant  by  the  "law"  of  sweet  and  sour.  Perhaps  Hegel 
means  that  any  phenomenal  event  must  be  accounted  for  by 
a  "law"  in  one  of  the  two  supersensible  worlds.  Since 
sweetness  or  sourness  occurs  in  the  phenomenal  world,  it 
must  have  a  counterpart  in  one  of  the  two  supersensible 
worlds.  In  any  case,  here  I  will  concentrate  on  the  latter 
example  of  electricity. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  one  observes  a  particular 
phenomenal  event  such  as  the  magnetizing  of  a  piece  of  iron. 
Now  let  us  say  that  one  wishes  to  explain  this  event.  To 
explain  something,  at  least  at  this  particular  level  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  one  must  relate  this  phenomenal  event  to  a  law 
in  one  of  the  supersensible  worlds.  The  first  supersensible 
world,  e.g.,  contains  the  law  of  positive  electricity  or 
positive  electrical  force;  i.e.,  one  might  explain  the  event 
in  terms  of  positive  electrical  elements.  Now  if  the  event 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  positive  electricity, 
one  must  then  use  the  law  of  negative  electricity,  or  nega¬ 
tive  electrical  force  contained  in  the  second  supersensible 
world.  That  is,  one  must  account  for  the  event  in  terms 
of  negative  electrical  elements.  The  Understanding,  because 
it  wants  to  explain  the  phenomenal  world,  mu s t  have  recourse 
to  one  of  the  two  laws  in  one  of  the  two  supersensible 
worlds . 40 

The  supersensible  worlds  thus  present  themselves  as 
worlds  in  which  an  infinite  number  of  laws  are  possible. 
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Whatever  occurs  in  the  world  of  appearance  is  amenable  to 
some  sort  of  explanation  in  terms  of  one  of  the  supersen¬ 
sible  worlds.  But  now  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety 
of  possible  explanations  for  something,  the  Under s tandi nq 
discovers  that  it  alone  is  the  source  of  explanation.  In 
other  words,  the  Understanding  has  discovered  that  only  it 
can  decide  what  is  to  be  explained  and  in  what  manner  the 
explanation  is  to  proceed.  It  is  the  Understanding  alone 
that  makes  the  distinctions  in  the  realm  of  appearance,  and 
it  alone  then  accounts  for  the  distinctions  that  it  makes 
by  explaining  these  distinctions  (e.g.,  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  electricity)  in  terms  of  supersensible  realities.  Con¬ 
sciousness,  as  Understanding ,  thus  has  discovered  that  the 
truth  of  this  particular  Gestalt  of  consciousness  is  con¬ 
sciousness  itself.  In  other  words,  consciousness  now  finds 
itself  confronted  by  a  new  object,  consciousness-of-self ,4-*- 
To  sum  up  what  has  taken  place  in  this  section  on 
Under s ta ndi ng  in  terms  of  the  methodology:  Consciousness^ 

has  knowledge  of  an  object  .  This  knowledge  is  that  of 

3d  d 

an  unconditioned  universal.  Consciousness  ,  as  it  measures  - 
its  knowledge  against  its  object  ,  finds  that  the  object3 

O 

is  essentially  both  unity  and  plurality  (or,  universality 
and  particularity).  Consciousness^  tries  to  account  for 
this  unity  of  opposites  in  the  object^.  It  fails  to  do  this 
even  by  using  the  two  supersensible  worlds  to  account  for 
the  opposition  in  the  world  of  appearance. 


It  finds,  while 


. 
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it  is  in  the  process  of  accounting  for  the  opposition,  that 
the  truth  of  this  Gestalt  of  consciousness  (i.e.,  the  un¬ 
conditioned  universal)  is  an  infinitely  unconditioned  uni¬ 
versal  which  is  consciousness  itself.  In  other  words,  the 
object  of  consciousness  has  become  an  obj ectQ-for-a- 
consciousness^  which  is  a  new  object  for  a  new  consciousness. 
This  fourth  Gestalt  would  be  consciousness  conscious  of 
itself,  or,  in  other  words,  self-consciousness. 

*  *  * 

Now  that  all  three  sections  in  the  Phen.  have  been 
analyzed,  I  would  like  to  review  the  progress  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  Gestalt  to  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Gestalt  in  order  to  point  out  exactly  what  Hegel  has  done 
and  how  what  he  has  done  is  what  he  said  he  would  do.  In 
doing  so,  I  also  want  to  underscore  the  necessary  connections 
between  the  levels. 

In  the  first  Gestalt,  Sense-Certainty,  consciousness^ 
appeared  as  an  individual  Ego  and  the  object  appeared  as 
a  particular  This .  The  knowledge^  of  consciousness^  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  particularity  of  the  object^.  Con¬ 
sciousness  then  measured  its  knowledge  against  its  object 
1  11 

in  order  to  discover  the  truth  of  its  knowledge^.  In  so 
doing,  consciousness^  discovered  that  the  truth  of  its 
knowledge  is  the  sensuous  universal,  i.e.,  the  particular- 
in-the-universal .  The  truth  of  the  Thi s_  was  that  it  is 
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inherently  universal.  This  universal,  however,  was  really 
a  new  object  for  a  new  consciousness.  The  sensuous  uni¬ 
versal  appeared  as  a  thing  with  many  properties.  This  thing 
was  the  object2  of  the  second  Gestalt.  And  the  conscious- 
ess2  at  this  level  appeared  as  perceptual  consciousness. 


n 


What  is  important  here  is  that  the  object^  contains  the 
object^.  The  object^  was  a  thing  with  many  properties.  But 
this  thing  is  really  a  crystali zation  of  the  Thises  and  Heres 
of  the  first  Gestalt.  In  other  words,  the  thing  was  a  uni¬ 
fication  of  thi s  particular  size,  this  particular  weight, 
and  this  particular  shape.  And  it  is  this  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Thi s  (object^)  and  the  thing  (object^)  that  is  the 
necessary  connection  that  exists  between  the  first  Gestalt 
and  the  second  one. 

In  the  second  Gestalt  consciousness^  (perceptual  con¬ 
sciousness)  measured  its  knowledge^  (the  knowledge  of  the 
unity  and  plurality  of  the  object)  against  the  object2 
(the  thing  with  many  properties).  As  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
amination,  consciousnes S2  discovered  that  the  truth  of  its 
knowledge^  was  the  essentisl  unity  of  unity  and  plurality. 
This  unity  and  plurality  was  described  by  Hegel  as  a  back- 
and-forth  movement,  i.e.,  Force.  It  is  this  unity  of  unity 
and  plurality  which  is  the  object3  for  consciousness3 .  In 
regard  to  this  new  object3  the  object2  is  present  in  the 
object  (and  thus  the  objec^  is  present  in  the  object^ 

O 

in  the  following  way.  The  object3  is  Force,  the  back-and- 
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forth  movement  of  unity  and  plurality.  But  what  is  this 
movement  of  unity  and  plurality?  At  the  level  of  percep¬ 


tion,  consciousness^  found  that  in  considering  the  unity  of 
its  object^  it  had  to  introduce  plurality,  and  vice  versa . 
More  precisely,  perceptual  consciousness  found  that  it  had 
to  consider  the  unity  of  the  thing  of  perception  when  it 
considered  the  plurality  of  the  properties  of  the  thing  and 
vice  versa.  Perceptual  consciousness,  through  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  object^,  discovered  the  necessary  back-and- 

forth  consideration  of  the  unity  and  plurality  of  the  object^ 

* 

And  it  is  this  essential  back-and-forth  movement  between  the 

unity  of  the  object  and  the  plurality  of  it  that  is  present 

in  object  .  Thus  in  this  fashion  has  Hegel  presented  the 
3 

essential  connection  between  the  object  and  the  object  . 

^  O 
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Chapter  V 


In  this  chapter  of  the  thesis,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
a  particular  commentator  on  Hegel,  Alexandre  Kojeve.  The 
reason  for  discussing  Kojeve  here  is  that  he  offers  a  very 
interesting  commentary  on  Hegel’s  "phenomenological  method" 
and  its  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  dialectic  and  the 
nature  of  Thought.  First,  I  will  present  a  general  picture 
of  his  interpretation.  This  presentation  will  be  an  answer 
to  such  questions  as,  "What  is  Hegel’s  method?*1,  "What  is 
the  nature  of  the  Real?",  "What  is  the  dialectic?",  "What 
is  the  task  of  philosophy?",  and  "What  is  the  Absolute  and 
when  is  its  attainment  possible?"  After  these  questions 
have  been  answered  by  an  exposition  of  Kojeve’ s  thought  on 
Hegel,  I  will  next  raise  some  questions  in  regard  to  his 
interpretation  of  Hegel  as  compared  to  my  interpretation. 
Finally,  the  comparison  of  our  views  on  Hegel  will  raise 
some  further  problems  with  which  Hegel  himself  would  have 
to  contend. 

The  essence  of  Koj^ve’s  position  on  Hegel  is  given  in 
a  series  of  lectures  entitled,  "The  Dialectic  of  the  Real 
and  the  Phenomenological  Method  of  Hegel".-'-  As  indicated 
in  the  title,  Kojeve  discusses  two  principal  items,  the 
dialectic  of  the  Real  and  also  the  phenomenological  method 
of  Hegel.  To  begin  then,  what  does  Kojeve  say  about  the 
method  of  Hegel  as  manifested  in  the  Phen .  According  to 
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him,  "the  Hegelian  method  ...  is  purely  contemplative  and 
descriptive,  or  better,  phenomenological  in  Husserl's  sense 
of  the  term.  In  the  Preface  and  the  Introduction  to  the 
Phenomenology,  Hegel  insists  on  the  passive,  contemplative, 
and  descriptive  character  of  the  "scientific"  method."2 
For  Kojeve,  Hegel’s  method,  whether  in  the  Phen.  or  in  the 
other  Hegelian  works,  is  a  purely  passive  act  of  observa¬ 
tion.  He  emphasizes  this  passivity  in  two  later  passages 
in  which  he  discusses  the  Hegelian  method  as  used  by  the 
Wise  Man  (he  who  is  at  the  level  of  the  Absolute  using  the 
phenomenological  method).  According  to  Kojeve,  the  Wise 
Man  using  this  method  "looks  at  everything  that  is  and 
verbally  describes  everything  that  he  sees:  therefore,  he 
has  nothing  to  do_,  for  he  modifies  nothing,  adds  nothing, 
and  takes  nothing  away."2  "His  role  is  that  of  a  perfectly 
flat  and  indefinitely  extended  mirror:  he  does  not  reflect 
on  the  Real;  it  is  the  Real  that  reflects  itself  on  him, 
is  reflected  in  his  consciousness,  and  is  revealed  in  its 
own  dialectical  structure  by  the  discourse  of  the  Wise  Man 
who  describes  it  without  deforming  it. 

Kojeve,  while  pointing  out  what  the  method  of  Hegel  is, 
also  says  what  it  is  not.  For  Kojeve,  "Hegel's  method , 
then,  is  not  at  all  dialectical,  /^"dialectical'  meaning 
"the  method  of  dialogue  or  discussion"  used  by  all  previous 
philosophers/7-,  and  Dialectic  for  him  is  quite  different 
from  a  method  of  thought  or  exposition."5  In  other  words, 
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Ko  j  <~ve  claims  that  Hegel  is  the  first  philosopher  who  is  con¬ 
sciously  using  a  non-dialec tical  ( non-dialogical )  method.8 
But  more  important  than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  phenomenological  method  of  Hegel  presupposes  some¬ 
thing  about  the  nature  of  Absolute  Knowledge.  That  is,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Absolute  Knowledge,  the  Wise 
Man  can  go  about  his  task  of  pure  description.  What  then 
is  the  nature  of  Absolute  Knowledge?  As  Kojeve  points  out, 
"What  is  of  importance  is  that  --  in  the  Truth  --  there  is 
perfect  coincidence  of  the  Begrif f  and  the  Gegenstand,  and 
that  --  in  the  Truth  --  Knowledge  is  purely  passive  ade¬ 
quation  to  essential-Reali ty .  And  that  is  why  the  true 
Scientist  or  the  Wise  Man  must  reduce  his  existence  to  simple 
contemplation  (reines  Zusehen)  of  the  Real  and  of  Being. "7 
In  Absolute  Knowing,  the  Absolute  Knower  merely  contemplates 
or  reflects  the  Real,  i.e.,  Real  Being.  All  other  "knowers", 
i.e.,  the  naive  man,  the  vulgar  scientist,  or  even  the  pre- 
Hegelian  philosopher,  do  not  passively  reflect  the  Real; 

"...  each  in  his  own  way  opposes  himself  to  the  Real  and 
deforms  /deforment/'  it  by  opposing  his  own  means  of  action 
and  methods  of  thought  to  it."8  However,  this  is  not  so 
for  the  Absolute  Knower  who  contemplates  and  reflects. 

But  the  question  now  arises!  What  is  it  that  thought 
reflects;  i.e.,  what  is  the  object  of  our  purely  passive 
observation?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  "Being".  But  just 
this  is  not  enough.  The  proper  object  of  thought  is  the 
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dialectic  of  Being  that  is.  The  task  of  the  Wise  Man  who 
has  achieved  Absolute  Knowledge  is  to  reflect  the  real  Dia¬ 
lectic  of  Being. ^  But  this  means  for  Kojdve  that  in  some 
sense  the  nature  of  the  Hegelian  Science  is  dialectical. 

"And  if  Hegelian  Science  is  dialectical  or  synthetical,  it 
is  only  because  it  describes  that  real  dialectic  in  its 
totality,  as  well  as  the  series  of  consecutive  philosophies 
which  corresponds  to  that  dialectical  reality. "J-Q  But  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  True  Thought  is  dialectical  only  in 
this  derivative  sense  of  reflecting  the  real  dialectic  of 
Being.  "Thought  is  dialectical  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
correctly  reveals  the  dialectic  of  Being  that  is  and  of  the 
Real  that  exists. 1,11  True  Thought  reflects  the  active  ne¬ 
gating  and  overcoming  of  contradictions  in  Being,  and  is 
thus  dialectical  in  a  derivative  sense. 

But  since  True  Thought  reflects  the  Real  and  since  the 
Real  is  dialectical,  it  is  important  to  describe  the  Real 
in  more  exacting  terms.  Kojeve  makes  explicit  what  the  Real 

is  according  to  Hegel. 

History  is  what  judges  men,  their  actions 
and  their  opinions,  and  lastly  their  phil¬ 
osophical  opinions  as  well.  To  be  sure, 

History  is,  if  you  please,  a  long  "dis¬ 
cussion"  between  men.  out  this  r e a 1  *  hi s 
torical  "discussion"  is  something  guite 
different  from  a  philosophic  dialogue. or 
discussion.  The  "discussion"  is  carried 
out  not  with  verbal  arguments,  but  with 
clubs  and  swords  or  cannon  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  sickles  and  hammers  or  machines  on 
the  other.  If  one  wants  to  speak  of  a  dia¬ 
lectical  method"  used  by  History,  one  must 
make  clear  that  one  is  talking  about  methods 
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of  war  and  of  work.  This  real,  or 
better,  active,  historical  dialectic 
is  what  is  reflected  in  the  history 

of  philosophy. 12 

Two  important  points  are  contained  in  this  passage.  First, 
according  to  Kojeve,  real  Being,  for  Hegel,  is  History,  and 
the  dialectic  of  real  Being  is  the  dialectic  of  History. 
Second,  the  actual  dialectic  of  Being  is  brought  about  by 
the  methods  of  war  and  work  that  have  appeared  in  History. 
Now  in  regard  to  the  first  point,  prima  facie,  one  might 
think  that  Kojeve  is  not  talking  about  the  Real  when  he  is 
talking  about  History.  In  other  words,  it  might  seem  that 
Kojeve  is  talking  about  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  History  here. 
But  that  this  is  not  the  case  can  be  shown  from  what  Kojeve 
says  in  this  passage.  Kojeve  points  out  that  the  real  his¬ 
torical  dialectic  is  what  is  reflected  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  But  on  the  previous  page  (p.  184),  Kojeve  had 
just  pointed  out  that  "each  /pre-Hegelian/7,  philosophy  cor¬ 
rectly  reveals  or  describes  a  turning  point  or  a  stopping 
place  ...  of  the  real  dialectic,  of  the  Bewegunq  of  existing 
Being."  Thus  it  seems  that  it  would  be  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  real  dialectic  is  the  historical  dialectic  and 
that  the  Real  is  History.  Furthermore,  since  Kojeve’ s  em¬ 
phasis  up  to  the  passage  above  has  been  on  the  nature  of  the 
Hegelian  Science,  the  nature  of  Thought,  and  the  nature  of 
Being  and  since  all  references  in  the  article  are  from  the 
.,  from  the  Logic,  or  from  the  Encyclopedia ,  it  would 
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certainly  be  odd  to  assume  that  now  Kojeve  is  talking  about 
History  in  relation  to  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  History. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  made  about  the  above 
passage  on  History,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  what 
the  "moving  force"  is  in  the  dialectic  of  the  Real  is  the 
negativity  that  is  implied  in  methods  of  war  and  of  work. 
"Now,  by  the  way,  reality  is  dialectical  only  because  it 
implies  a  negative  or  negating  element:  namely  the  active 
negation  of  the  given,  the  negation  which  is  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  every  bloody  fight  and  of  all  so-called  "physical" 
work."-^  Thus  according  to  Kojeve,  it  is  work  or  war,  i.e., 
human  activity,  which  is  the  moving  force  of  the  dialectic 
of  the  Real.  And  this  human  activity  cannot  be  seen  as 
"Thought"  that  is  "acting  on"  Being  to  bring  about  a  dia¬ 
lectical  movement.  Kojlve  explicitly  rules  out  "Thought" 
having  any  role  to  play  in  the  dialectic  of  the  Real.  "Henci 
one  might  be  inclined  to  say  that  Being  is  dialectical  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  revealed  by  Thought,  that  Thought 
is  what  gives  Being  its  dialectical  character.  But  this 
formulation  would  be  incorrect,  or  at  least  misleading. 

Now  the  final  point  that  has  to  be  made  about  Kojlve’s 
interpretation  is  involved  with  the  question,  "How  is  it 
possible  for  the  complete  contemplation  of  the  Real  to  take 
place?"  That  is,  how  is  it  that  Hegel  can  be  the  first  to 
do  away  with  dialectic  as  a  method  and  undertake  the  passive 
observation  of  the  Real?  Kojeve  points  out  that  this 
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possibility  presupposes 

• • •  the  completion  of  the  real  Dialectic 
of  Fighting  and  of  Work,  that  is,  the 
definitive  stopping  of  History.  It  is 
only  "at  the  end  of  time"  that  a  Wise 
Man  (who  happened  to  be  named  Hegel)  can 
give  up  all  dialectical  method  --  that 
is,  all  real  or  ideal  negation,  trans¬ 
formation,  or  "critique"  of  the  given 
--  and  limit  himself  to  describing  the 
given  --  that  is,  to  revealing  through 
discourse  the  given  precisely  as  it  is 
given. lb 

A  pure  passive  contemplation  of  the  Real  is  possible  only 
at  the  end  of  History,  i.e.,  the  end  of  the  dialectic  of 
History.  Once  this  whole  process  is  over  the  Wise  Man  can 
then  completely  contemplate  and  reflect  the  Real  which  is 
given.  And  "History  stops  when  Man  no  longer  acts  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term  --  that  is,  when  he  no  longer  negates, 
no  longer  transforms  the  natural  and  social  given  through 
bloody  Fighting  and  creative  Work."-^ 


*  *  * 


Kojeve’ s  interpretation  of  Hegel  in  some  places  re¬ 
sembles  the  interpretation  presented  earlier  in  this  thesis. 
It  may  be  worthwhile  to  point  out  where  the  similarities 
are  before  the  differences  are  discussed.  First,  Kojeve 
points  out  correctly  what  the  Truth  is,  i.e.,  what  the  Ab¬ 
solute  is.  He  says  that  it  is  the  perfect  coincidence  of 
Concept  and  Object.  This  uncontroversial  point  is  obvious 
to  those  who  read  the  Introduction  to  the  P h e n .  Second, 
Kojeve  points  out  that  Hegel’s  method  (or  as  it  has  been 
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described  in  this  thesis,  Hegel’s  manner  of  exposition)  is 
a  phenomenological  one  of  observation.  Again  this  seems  to 
agree  with  the  discussion  of  Hegel’s  method  of  exposition 
presented  in  this  thesis.  But  a  difficulty  arises  when  the 
emphasis  Koj£ve  makes  on  the  passivity  of  observation  is 
noted.  Why  is  Koj£ve  so  emphatic  about  this  passivity? 

Well,  one  point  he  certainly  does  want  to  make  is  that  true 
knowledge,  i.e.,  Absolute  Knowing,  is  not  dialectical,  or 
is  so  in  only  a  derivative  sense.  Koj£ve  wants  to  emphasize 
that  True  Thought  does  not  in  any  way  distort  Reality,  it 
merely  reflects  it.  It  is  only  the  Real  which  is  truly  dia¬ 
lectical  (i.e.,  containing  negativity),  and  True  Thought 
adequately  reflects  this  Real.  But  the  question  arises, 

"Is  it  only  the  Real  for  Hegel  which  is  dialectical?"  And 
anyway,  what  precisely  is  the  Real  for  Hegel?  Is  it  what 
Kojeve  says  it  is? 

Hegel  discusses  dialectical  movement  in  the  Introduction 
of  the  Phen .  And,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III  above, 
for  Hegel  the  dialectical  movement  is  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  that  consciousness  exercises  on  its  knowledge  and 
the  object  of  its  knowledge. ^  Thus  it  is  consciousness 
which  is  primarily  dialectical  for  Hegel.  Or,  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  it  is  the  examination  or  investigation  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  consciousness  carries  out  on  its  object  which 
produces  the  dialectical  movement  tnat  Hegel  discusses. 
Consciousness  or  Thought  constitutes  an  essential  element 
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of  the  dialectical  process*  And  this  is  one  of  the  points 
that  Hegel  wants  to  make  in  the  Phe n ,  That  is,  Hegel  wants 
to  show  us,  in  the  Phen, *  that  the  interaction  of  conscious¬ 
ness  and  object  (or  Thought  and  Being)  brings  about  the  dia¬ 
lectical  movement  which  constitutes  the  Real.  In  terms  of 
Absolute  Knowledge,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  II  above,  Hegel  wanted  to  show  us  that  the  object 
of  thought  is  just  as  much  thought  as  it  is  object  and  that 
thought  is  just  as  much  object  of  thought  as  it  is  thought. 
This  is  the  coincidence  of  Concept  and  Object  that  Kojeve 
mentions . 

However,  one  may  object  to  this  refutation  of  Kojeve 
on  two  counts.  First,  one  might  want  to  say  that  Kojeve 
really  admits  that  consciousness  is  active  in  the  dialectic 
of  the  Real,  because  it  is  the  activity  of  war  and  work, 
which  are  really  modes  of  human  consciousness,  that  provides 
the  movement  in  the  dialectic  of  the  Real.  Second,  one  might 
want  to  say  that  Kojeve  is  talking  about  the  nature  of  Ab¬ 
solute  Knowing,  or  the  Absolute  Consciousness,  rather  than 
any  pre-Absolute  way  of  knowing  or  level  of  consciousness. 
Now,  in  answer  to  the  first  objection,  if  Kojeve  does  think 
that  war  and  work  are  somehow  modes  of  consciousness,  it  is 
certainly  clear  that  not  all  modes  of  consciousness  have  the 
same  negating  power  as  does  the  activity  of  war  and  work. 

For  Kojeve  clearly  holds  that  certain  modes  of  consciousness, 
viz.  ,  the  science  of  the  vulgar  scientist,  the  common  sense 
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of  the  naive  man,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  pre-Hegelian 
philosopher,  do  nothing  but  deform  already  existing  reality. 
These  modes  of  consciousness  can  only  detract  from  reality; 
they  can  never  add  to  it.  Yet  for  Hegel,  all  modes  of  con¬ 
sciousness  add  an  essential  ingredient  to  the  dialectic  of 
the  Real.  This  is  clear  from  the  Phe n .  as  a  whole,  wherein 
Hegel  shows  us  that  the  examination  that  every  particular 
consciousness  undertakes  adds  to  the  dialectical  movement 
of  consciousness. 

The  second  objection,  however,  is  not  as  easily  handled 
as  was  the  first  one.  Now,  it  is  certainly  the  case  that 
Absolute  Knowledge  is  different  from  non-Absolute  Knowledge. 

But  the  important  question  is:  In  what  way  does  Absolute 
Knowledge  differ  from  other  forms  of  knowledge?  According 
to  Kojeve,  the  answer  is  that  Absolute  Knowledge  is  only  the 
reflection  and  contemplation  of  the  Real  while  other  forms 
of  knowledge  distort  and  deform  the  Real.  But  is  this  the 
difference  between  the  two?  Well,  from  Hegel’s  discussion 
of  the  dialectical  movement  of  consciousness,  at  least  one 
thing  is  clear.  At  every  level  of  consciousness  below  the 
Absolute,  consciousness  always  approaches  its  object  as 
something  completely  given  to  it,  something  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it.  And  after  consciousness  examines  its  object, 
it  finds  that  its  object  is  really  an  obj ec t-for-conscious- 
ness.  This  discovery  then  leads  consciousness  to  a  new 
object  for  it.  But  at  the  level  of  the  Absolute,  consciousness 
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discovers  that  its  object  is  always  an  ob j ec t-for-conscious- 
ness.  And  if  this  is  so,  then  consciousness  will  not  under¬ 
take  any  further  examination  of  its  object,  for  consciousness 
now  knows  that  its  object  is  not  something  completely  given 
to  it  which  can  be  used  as  the  criterion  for  the  examination 
of  knowledge.  But  then,  if  no  examination  takes  place,  then 
it  would  seem  that  no  dialectical  movement  can  be  engendered, 
for  the  dialectical  process  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
examining  procedure  of  consciousness.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  at  the  level  of  the  Absolute  all  dialectic  would  cease. 
But  then,  would  not  Absolute  Knowledge  then  be  just  the  re¬ 
flection  of  this  dialectic  of  the  Real,  as  Kojeve  says?  It 
certainly  appears  that  Kojeve  is  in  some  way  justified  in 
his  claim  about  Absolute  Knowledge.  Yet,  two  objections 
against  Koj£veTs  position  must  be  made  here. 

Even  if  we  assumed  that  Kojeve  is  right  in  what  he  says 
about  Absolute  Knowledge,  what  he  says  about  that  which  is 
reflected  in  Absolute  Knowledge  (viz.,  the  Real)  is  cer¬ 
tainly  off  the  mark.  For  as  we  have  shown,  the  dialectic 
for  Hegel  is  the  dialectic  of  consciousness  as  it  investi¬ 
gates  its  object  rather  than  the  real  dialectic  of  history. 
(History,  for  Hegel,  would  have  a  dialectic  in  the  deriv- 
ative  sense,  only  because  Reason  has  been  active  in  History.) 
The  Real,  if  it  is  merely  reflected  in  Absolute  Knowledge, 
does  contain  the  activity  of  consciousness  as  an  essential 
ingredient.  And  this  certainly  KojSve  has  missed.  But  more 
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important  than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  Ab¬ 
solute  Knowledge  and  pre-Absolute  Knowledge  are  not  as  com¬ 
pletely  distinct  as  Kojeve  seems  to  think.  At  every  level 
of  consciousness,  including  the  level  of  the  Absolute,  the 
object  of  consciousness  is  always  an  obj ect-for-consciousness . 
But  it  is  only  at  the  level  of  the  Absolute  that  conscious¬ 
ness  truly  realizes  this.  But  if  the  object  of  consciousness 
is  always  an  obj ect-for-consciousness ,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Absolute  Knowing  can  be  just  a  purely  passive  reflection 
of  the  Real.  If  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  correctness 
of  Kojeve’ s  interpretation,  what  then  can  be  said  about  Abso¬ 
lute  Knowledge?  First,  one  can  say  that  at  the  level  of  the 
Absolute  consciousness  knows  that  its  object  is  for  it. 

Second,  any  "knowing"  that  occurs  at  the  level  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute  will  not  be  the  pure  reflection  of  an  independently 
given  reality  as  Kojeve  claims.  Third,  all  "absolute"  know¬ 
ing  will  be  done  in  terms  of  the  realization  that  the  object 
of  thought  is  always  an  ob j ect-for-thought . 

Since  there  have  been  difficulties  with  Kojeve’s  account 
of  Absolute  Knowledge,  there  are  a  number  of  other  relevant 
questions  that  can  be  asked  here.  First,  is  Hegel’s  method 
as  purely  passive  as  Kojeve  says  it  is?  Second,  does  Abso¬ 
lute  Knowledge  need  as  a  necessary  condition  the  end  of  His¬ 
tory?  Third,  in  what  way  does  dialectic  end  at  the  level  of 
the  Absolute?  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  would 
appear  that  no  one  would  aami l  that  Hegel  s  method  is  as 
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passive  as  Kojeve  thinks.  And  if  Absolute  Knowledge  is  not 
mere  reflection  of  the  Real  and  since  the  phenomenological 
method  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  this  Absolute  Knowledge, 
then  it  would  seem  that  Hegel’s  method  cannot  be  simply 
passive  observation.  Furthermore,  if  Absolute  Knowledge 
is  not  mere  reflection  of  the  Real  which  is  the  dialectic 
of  History,  then  it  would  appear  that  there  does  not  have 
to  be  a  definitive  end  to  History  for  there  to  be  Absolute 
Knowledge.  Indeed,  Hegel  never  mentions  such  an  end  to 
History.  The  philosopher  can  neither  predict  future  History 
nor  the  end  of  History.  The  philosopher  can  only  try  to 
make  intelligible  that  which  has  occurred  in  History. 

The  third  question  posed  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
than  the  others.  According  to  Kojeve,  the  possibility  for 
there  being  Absolute  Knowledge  presupposes  the  end  of  the 
dialectic  of  the  Real.  Now  if  we  interpret  ’Real’  our  way 
(i.e.,  including  the  activity  of  consciousness)  rather  than 
Kojeve’ s  way,  is  it  possible  to  say  that  this  is  the  case? 

In  other  words,  does  Absolute  Knowledge  presuppose  the  end 
of  the  dialectic  of  consciousness.  Now,  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  a  dialectic  of  consciousness  arises  only 
because  a  particular  consciousness  undertakes  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  object  which  it  takes  to  be  given  independent 
of  consciousness.  But  at  the  level  of  the  Absolute,  con¬ 
sciousness  discovered  that  its  object  is  always  an  object 
for  it.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  no  further  examination 
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would  take  place.  And  if  this  is  so,  then  the  dialectic  of 
the  Real  has  come  to  an  end  at  the  Absolute.  Although  this 
conclusion  is  rather  appealing,  I  think  that  no  definitive 
answer  can  be  given  at  this  point.  It  is  difficult  to  accept 
that  no  dialectic  is  present  in  any  of  HegelTs  other  works 
which  supposedly  are  constituted  at  the  level  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute  (e.g.,  the  Logic ) .  One  thing  is  clear,  however,  what¬ 
ever  dialectic  is  present  in  Hegel’s  other  works,  it  cannot 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  dialectic  in  the  Phen.  In  other 
words,  the  dialectic  that  appears  in  the  Phen .  is  the  result 
of  the  examination  that  consciousness  undertakes.  But  at 
the  Absolute  consciousness  no  longer  undertakes  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  for  it  knows  that  its  object  is  for  it.  Thus 
no  such  dialectic  can  be  produced  at  the  level  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute. 


Summary 


Our  task  in  this  thesis  was  to  discuss  the  methodology 
of  Hegel’s  Phaenomenoloqie  des  Gei s tes .  In  order  to  do  this 
two  things  had  to  be  done  first.  One  needed  a  discussion  of 
the  reasons  for  Hegel’s  writing  the  Phen.  The  principal 
reason,  as  we  said,  was  to  lead  the  individual  to  the  level 
of  the  Absolute.  But  in  order  to  understand  these  reasons, 
we  needed  a  discussion  of  the  two  principal  concepts  that 
would  aid  us  in  understanding  the  reasons  for  the  Phen. : 
"Spirit"  and  "Absolute".  Next,  we  saw  that  Hegel’s  reasons 
for  writing  the  Phen.  led  Hegel  to  employ  a  particular 
manner  of  exposition.  Hegel  presented  the  content  of  the 
Phen.  in  order  to  lead  us  to  the  level  of  the  Absolute  by 
means  of  a  phenomenological  observation  of  the  way  a  par¬ 
ticular  mode  of  consciousness  examined  the  object  of  its 
knowledge.  With  this  method,  we  watched  how  Hegel  analyzed 
particular  levels  or  Ge s ta 1 1 en  of  consciousness,  viz.,  sense 
certainty,  perception,  and  understanding.  After  this  pre 
sentation  the  interpretation  of  a  noted  commentator  on 
Hegel,  viz.,  Alexandre  Kojeve,  was  presented.  The  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  between  his  interpretation  and  the 
one  presented  in  this  thesis  were  discussed.  Some  problems 
that  arose  with  his  interpretation  were  then  considered. 
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Spirit’s  phases  has  been  embodied  in  a  particular  his¬ 
torical  period.  (Note:  there  is  some  question  re¬ 
garding  the  actual  succession  of  the  phases  portrayed 
in  the  Phen.  On  this  point,  see  Hyppolite,  Genese  et 
Structure ,  p.  39f . )  Thus  there  is  a  temporal  factor 
in  the  external  necessity  discussed.  With  regard  to 
the  inner  necessity,  however,  there  is  no  such  tem¬ 
poral  factor.  In  other  words,  Hegel  has  assembled  the 
concrete  phases  of  Spirit  so  that  they  can  be  viewed 
"all  at  once".  Thus  the  individual  person  in  Hegel’s 
time  can  reach  the  standpoint  of  the  Absolute  not  by 
living  in  all  the  concrete  manifestations  of  Spirit  but 
rather  by  working  through  the  concrete  levels  in  the 
Phen.  and  by  seeing  the  necessity  (i.e.,  the  inner  ne¬ 
cessity)  of  the  different  phases.  This  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  the  section  on  the  method  of  the  Phen. 

11.  Kaufmann  (2),  oja.  ci t .  ,  p.  26  (see  also  p.  24);  Baillie, 

op.  cit.  ,  pp.  77  -  79;  Hegel,  oja.  cit.  ,  p.  18f.  Note 

too  the  section  on  "schematizing  formalism",  Kaufmann 
(2),  oja.  cit .  ,  pp.  74,  76,  78;  Baillie,  oja.  cit.  ,  pp. 

107  -  110;  Hegel,  oja.  cit.  ,  pp.  .41  -  43. 

12.  Kaufmann  (2),  oja.  cit.  ,  pp.  14,  16,  18,  44;  Baillie,  op. 

ci t.  ,  pp.  74  -  79,  pp.  89  -  91;  Hegel,  oja.  cit.  ,  pp.  12  - 

15,  p.  26f. 

13.  ’Below’  would  mean  that  the  particular  level  of  con¬ 
sciousness  does  not  manifest  something  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  Absolute.  What  this  is  in  particular  is, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  previously,  the  realization  of 
the  unity  of  being  and  thought. 

14.  Kaufmann  (2),  0£.  cit.,  pp.  44,  46;  Baillie,  0£.  cit., 
p.  89 f ;  Hegel,  ojo.  cit.  ,  p.  26f.  The  "inorganic  nature" 
that  Hegel  introduces  is  the  level  that  Spirit  has 
reached  in  any  particular  culture.  Any  particular  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  a  contemporary  of  Hegel,  e.g.,  would 
have  this  nature  because  he  was  "born  into"  the  par¬ 
ticular  culture.  And  this  nature  would  be  inorganic 

in  the  sense  that  the  individual  has  not  yet  become 
aware  of  the  content  of  the  culture. 

15.  Kaufmann  (2),  ojo.  cit.  ,  p.  44;  Baillie, .  oja.  ci_t.  ,  p.  89f; 
Heqel,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  26.  A  small  point  in  passing:  it 
seems  that  Kaufmann  (Kaufmann  (l),  Heqel :  .A  Rein  t,erp  re 
tation,  p.  43f)  attempts  to  make  a  false  dichotomy  out 

of  the  purpose  of  the  Phen. 

In  his  Phenomenology  Hegel  accepted, 
along  with  much  else  that  we  have  cited 
from  Lessing,  the  idea  of  *93,  i.e., 
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the  dictum  of  Lessing  that  ’’Precisely 
the  way  in  which  the  species  reaches 
its  perfection,  every  individual  human 
being  (one  earlier,  one  later)  must 
have  traversed,  too",  but  interpreted 
it  as  our  task  here  and  now  ...  It  is 
therefore  a  little  odd  when  Royce  sug¬ 
gests  in  his  Lectures  on  Modern  Ideali sm 
(150),  and  Jean  Hyppolite  duly  echoes  this 
suggestion  in  his  Gendse  e t  Structure  de 
Is  Phenomenoloqie  de  1 ’ Espri t  de  Hegel 
Tl946,  23 ) ,  that  the  stages  of  the  Phe¬ 
nomenology  "may  be  compared  to  different 
incarnations  or  transmigrations,  as  it 
were,  of  the  world  spirit".  This  idea 
shows  some  esprit  but  misses  the  crucial 
demand  on  the  reader  to  "pass  through 
the  contents  of  the  educational  stages 
of  the  general  spirit,  but  as  forms  that 
have  long  been  outgrown  by  the  spirit, 
as  stages  of  a  way  that  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  evened  for  him". 

First  of  all,  this  is  a  misleading  sketch  of  Hyppolite’s 
position,  for  on  page  43  of  the  above-mentioned  book 
Hyppolite  states  that  "Le  probleme  que  se  pose  la 
Phenomenoloqie  n'est  done  pas  le  probleme  de  l’histoire 
du  monde,  mais  le  probleme  de  1’ education  de  l’individu 
singulier  qui  doit  necessairement  se  former  au  savoir 
en  prenant  conscience  de  ce  que  Hegel  nomme  sa  sub¬ 
stance."  Secondly,  this  attempt  at  a  dichotomy  is  in¬ 
deed  a  misleading  one.  Both  of  these  are  essential  to 
the  Phen.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  stages  of  the  Phen. 
were  not  "incarnations  of  the  world  spirit",  the  result, 
i.e.,  the  Absolute,  would  have  no  relationship  at  all 
with  the  rest  of  the  Phen.  And  whatever  those  stages 
were,  if  they  were  not  the  "incarnations  of  the  world 
spirit",  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  to  reach  the 
level  of  the  Absolute  by  working  through  the  Phen.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Phen.  were  not  the  attempt  to 
educate  the  individual,  but  rather  merely  the  account 
of  the  history  of  Spirit,  then  Hegel  would  still  be 
confronted  with  the  individual  at  the  level  of  ordinary 
consciousness  which  would  exist  over  against  the  Abso¬ 
lute  . 

16.  Kaufmann  (2),  oja.  ci t .  ,  p.  40;  Baillie,  oja.  cit.  ,  p. 

86f ;  Hegel,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  25.  Kaufmann  points  out  that 
this  phrase  was  one  of  the  revisions  that  Hegel  had 
made  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Phen.  Unfortunately, 
Kaufmann  thinks  that  "the  addition  impairs  the  pas¬ 
sage".  (Kaufmann  (2),  oja.  cit.,  p.  41)  Rather,  it 
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seems  essential  here.  Hegel  must  show  the  individual 
that  the  standpoint  of  the  Absolute  exists  in  him. 
This  is  to  show  that  the  individual  can  indeed  reach 
the  Absolute  and  that  he  does  not  have  to  "leave”  his 
everyday  existence  for  the  "heavenly"  Absolute.  The 
Absolute,  being  actual  in  contemporary  Spirit,  encom¬ 
passes  every  form  of  life. 

17.  Kaufmann  (2),  ojo.  cit..  p.  40;  Baillie,  ojo.  ci t .  ,  p. 
86f ;  Hegel,  ojo.  ci t.  ,  p.  25. 


Chapter  III 


1.  Heidegger,  Hegel ' s  Concept  of  Experi ence.  p.  18;  Baillie, 
op.  cit .  ,  p.  139;  Hegel,  ojo.  ci t.  ,  p.  70. 

2.  Heidegger,  op_.  cit.  ,  p.  19;  Baillie,  ojo.  cit.  ,  p.  139f; 
Hegel,  ojo.  cit.,  p.  70. 

3.  Heidegger,  ibid. ;  Baillie,  ibid. ;  Hegel,  ibid.  One  may 
think  that  Hegel  has  contradicted  himself  here  (and  even 
more  so  later  when  he  talks  about  the  object  of  sense- 
consciousness)  when  he  talks  about  the  object  of  thought 
existing  outside  of  thought.  After  all,  does  not  the 
standpoint  of  the  Absolute  show  one  that  the  object  of 
thought  is  as  much  thought  as  it  is  object?  (See  the 
discussion  of  the  Absolute  in  Chapter  II.)  How  can 
there  be  an  object  of  thought  existing  totally  and  com¬ 
pletely  outside  of  thought?  As  we  shall  see  shortly, 
the  object  as  existing  outside  of  thought  is  but  a 
moment  in  the  dialectical  process  of  thought.  In  other 
words,  consciousness  discovers  that  the  object,  which 

at  one  point  seems  to  exist  independently,  is  really  an 
object-for-thought.  The  object  ij>_  not  really  an  inde¬ 
pendently  existing  object. 

4.  Heidegger,  0£.  cit.  ,  p.  20;  Baillie,  ojo.  cit.  ,  p.  140f; 
Hegel,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  71. 

5.  Heidegger,  ibid. ;  Baillie,  ibid. ;  Hegel,  ibid. 

6.  "the  same  consciousness  which  we  are  observing":  Which 
consciousness  is  it  that  we  are  observing?  From  what 
Hegel  has  said  about  the  individual  and  Spirit,  itwould 
seem  that  the  level  of  consciousness  we  are  observing 

at  any  particular  time  will  be  one  of  the  levels  of  con¬ 
sciousness  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  man. 

But,  then,  who  does  the  actual  examination?  It  would 
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seem  that  we  can  re-enact  the  examination  only  because 
the  particular  level  of  consciousness  had  already  done 
it  sometime  in  the  past.  We  cannot  pinpoint  the  exact 
examining  "procedure"  in  history,  but  the  examination 
had  to  have  happened  in  some  form  in  order  for  the  next 
level  of  consciousness  to  appear.  This  necessity  will 
be  discussed  shortly. 


7. 

Heidegger,  ojo.  cit.,  p.  21; 
Hegel,  ojo.  cit.,  p.  72. 

Baillie, 

op. 

ci t.  , 

' — 1 

• — i 

• 

CL 

8. 

Heideqqer,  ibid. ;  Baillie. 

ibid . ;  Hegel , 

ibid. 

9. 

Heidegger,  ojo.  cit.,  p.  14; 
Hegel,  ojo.  cit.,  p.  67. 

Baillie, 

ojo. 

ci  t .  , 

p.  I35f; 

• 

o 
» — 1 

Heidegger,  ojo.  cit..,  p.  22; 
Hegel,  ojo.  cit.,  p.  72. 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit .  , 

p.  141; 

• 

' — 1 
' — 1 

Note  that  "moment"  does  not 

refer  to 

time 

'.  Rather,  it 

refers  to  a  particular  aspect  of  a  Gestalt  of  conscious' 
ness,  i.e.,  either  the  knowledge  "side"  of  the  Gestalt 
or  the  truth  "side"  of  it. 


12. 


13. 

14. 

15. 


Heidegger, 
Hegel,  op. 

Heidegger , 
Hegel,  op . 

Heidegger, 

Heidegger, 
Hegel,  ibid 


op. 

cit. 

»  p. 

22f ; 

Baillie 

,  OJO. 

cit. 

,  p. 

72f . 

op. 

cit. 

,  P. 

23; 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit. 

»  P- 

73. 

ibid 

. ;  Bailli 

e,  i 

bid . ;  Hegel , 

op. 

cit. 

»  P. 

23  f ; 

Baillie 

,  0£. 

ci  t. 

ci  t .  , 

ibid, 
ci  t . 


p.  142; 
p.  142f; 


p.  143; 


16.  Heidegger,  ojo.  ci t .  ,  p.  25;  Baillie,  ojo.  cijt . ,  p.  143f; 
Hegel,  ojo.  ci t .  ,  p.  74. 

17.  Heidegger,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  24f;  Baillie,  ibid. ;  Hegel,  ibid. 

18.  Kaufmann  (2),  ojo.  cit.  ,  p.  12;  Baillie,  ojo.  cit.  ,  p.  70f; 
Hegel,  o_£.  cit.  ,  p.  12.  Hyppolite  thinks  that  there  are 
two  (inner)  necessities  in  this  process  of  reflection. 

C’est  pourquoi  la  necessite  de  1’ exper¬ 
ience  que  fait  la  conscience  se  presente 
sous  une  double  lumiere,  ou  plutot  il  y 
a  deux  necessites,  celle  de  la  negation 
de  l’objet  effectuee  par  la  conscience 
elle-m£me  dans  son  experience,  dans 
1 ’ epreuve  de  son  savoir,  celle  de 
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I’apparition  de  l’objet  nouveau  qui 
se  fa^onne  a  travers  1’ experience 
anterieure  ...  Cette  deuxi^me  n£- 
cessite  n’appartient  qu’au  philo- 
sophe  cjui  repense  le  developpement 
phenomenologique  ...  (Hyppolite, 
op.  ci t. ,  p.  29.) 

This  latter  necessity  is,  of  course,  the  necessity  of 
the  relationship  between  the  new  and  old  object  and  the 
new  and  old  knowledge.  The  first  necessity  seems  to  be 
a  necessity  for  the  consciousness  that  is  doing  the  ex¬ 
amining  as  well  as  it  is  for  the  philosopher.  It  seems 
that  for  a  particular  consciousness,  when  it  sees  its 
former  object  of  knowledge  disappearing  under  examina¬ 
tion,  it  also  sees  that  a  new  object  of  knowledge 
necessarily  arises  when  the  former  one  dissolves.  How¬ 
ever,  this  consciousness  does  not  see  the  necessary  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  new  and  old  objects. 

In  regard  to  this  point  on  the  necessity  of  knowl¬ 
edge  (the  necessity  seen  by  the  phenomenological  viewer), 
it  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  principal  dif¬ 
ference  between  philosophy  and  mathematics  for  Hegel  is 
this  necessity.  In  mathematics,  according  to  Hegel,  one 
has  to  know  the  result,  the  end  point,  of  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  demonstration  in  order  to  see  the  necessity  of  each 
step.  This  for  Hegel  is  an  extraneous  necessity.  In 
philosophy  the  phenomenological  viewer  can  see  the  ne¬ 
cessary  connection  between  each  step  as  he  is  viewing 
the  progress  without  knowing  the  result  of  the  whole 
process.  Indeed,  to  bring  in  again  the  individual  at 
the  level  of  ordinary  consciousness,  this  individual 
must  see  the  necessity  of  the  progression  to  the  Abso¬ 
lute  without  presuming  the  Absolute  as  a  result;  other¬ 
wise,  after  the  process  was  finished  he  could  say  that 
the  result  was  achieved  only  because  one  presupposed 
the  end  point  at  the  beginning.  In  other  words,  he  could 
say  that  one  attained  the  level  of  the  Absolute  only  be¬ 
cause  one  presumed  it  at  the  start.  Hegel,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  wants  to  show  that  the  standpoint  of  natural 
consciousness  necessarily  leads  one  to  the  Absolute 
without  one  having  to  assume  it  at  the  beginning. 


Chapter  IV 

1.  Baillie,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  149;  Hegel,  oja.  cit. ,  p.  79. 

2.  Baillie,  ibid. ;  Hegel,  ibid. 
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3. 

Baillie, 

ibid 

. ;  Hegel 

,  ibid. 

4. 

Baillie, 

op. 

ci  t .  , 

P- 

151;  Hegel,  op. 

cit. 

5. 

Baillie, 

ibid 

. ;  Hegel 

,  ibid. 

6. 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit.  , 

P- 

152;  Hegel,  op. 

cit. 

7. 

Baillie, 

ojo. 

ci  t .  , 

P- 

153;  Hegel,  ibid 

• 

8. 

Baillie, 

OJ0. 

cit.  , 

P- 

154;  Hegel,  op. 

cit. 

9. 

Baillie, 

ibid 

. ;  Hegel 

,  ojo .  cit.  ,  p.  83 f . 

10. 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit .  , 

P- 

156;  Hegel,  op. 

cit. 

• 

■ — 1 
« — 1 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit.  , 

P- 

157;  Hegel,  op. 

cit. 

12. 

Baillie, 

0£. 

cit.  , 

P- 

162;  Hegel,  op. 

cit. 

• 

CO 

' — 1 

Baillie , 

op. 

cit.  , 

P- 

163;  Hegel,  op. 

cit. 

• 

H 

Baillie, 

ibid 

..  ;  Hegel 

,  ibid. 

15. 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit.  , 

P- 

169;  Hegel,  ojo. 

cit. 

16. 

Baillie , 

OJO. 

ci t.  , 

P- 

170:  Heqel,  ibid 

>  • 

17. 

Baillie, 

ibid 

! . ;  Hegel 

,  ojo.  cit.,  p.  96 

1 . 

00 

' — 1 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit.  , 

P- 

171:  Heqel,  ibid 

•  • 

19. 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit.  , 

P- 

172;  Hegel,  op_. 

ci  t . 

• 

o 

CM 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit .  , 

P- 

175;  Hegel,  ojo. 

cit. 

21. 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit., 

P- 

183;  Hegel,  op. 

cit. 

22. 

Baillie , 

££• 

ci t.  , 

P- 

183;  Hegel,  ojo. 

cit. 

23. 

Hegel ,  ojo.  ci  t.  ,  p 

.  100. 

• 

CM 

Baillie, 

ibid 

l.  ;  Hegel 

,  ojo .  cit.  ,  p.  105. 

25. 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit.  , 

p- 

185;  Hegel,  ojo. 

cit. 

26. 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit.  , 

p. 

188;  Hegel,  op. 

cit. 

27. 

Baillie, 

op. 

cit.  , 

p- 

189;  Hegel,  op_. 

cit. 

28. 

Baillie, 

OR- 

cit.. 

p- 

190:  Heqel.  ibid 

[. 

p.  81 . 

p.  82. 

p.  83 . 

p.  85. 

p.  86. 

p.  89. 
p.  90. 

p.  95. 


p.  97. 

p.  100. 

p.  105. 
p.  105. 

p.  107. 
p.  109. 

P- 


110. 
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29. 

Baillie , 

ibid.;  Hegel,  ibid. 

30. 

Baillie, 

ojp.  cit.,  p.  194f;  Hegel 

,  0£. 

cit. 

*  P. 

114 

31. 

Baillie, 

°P»  cit.,  p.  19b;  Hegel, 

ibid 

>  • 

32. 

Baillie, 

ibid.;  Hegel,  op.  cit.. 

p.  114f . 

33. 

Baillie, 

QP.  cit.,  p.  196;  Hegel, 

ojg. 

cit.  , 

P. 

115. 

34. 

Baillie, 

ibid.;  Hegel,  ibid. 

35. 

Baillie, 

op.  cit.,  p.  198;  Hegel, 

op. 

cit.  , 

P. 

117. 

36. 

Baillie, 

ibid. ;  Hegel,  ibid. 

37. 

Baillie, 

op.  cit.,  p.  202;  Hegel, 

op. 

cit .  , 

P. 

120. 

38. 

Baillie, 

op.  cit.,  p.  203;  Hegel, 

op. 

cit .  , 

P- 

121. 

39. 

Baillie, 

ibid. ;  Hegel,  ibid. 

40. 

Baillie, 

ibid. ;  Hegel,  ibid. 

41. 

Baillie, 

op.  cit.,  p.  210;  Hegel, 

op. 

cit .  , 

P. 

126. 

It  may  seem  that  the  essence  of  Absolute  Knowledge 
(i.e.,  the  object  is  as  much  consciousness  as  it  is 
object)  is  revealed  here  at  the  end  of  this  section 
on  the  Understanding .  For  at  this  point  consciousness 
has  discovered  that  i_t  decides  what  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  phenomenal  world.  However,  and  one  can  follow 
this  in  the  Phen. ,  this  consciousness  which  becomes 
aware  of  itself  as  consciousness  (i.e.,  this  self -con- 
sciousness)  now  confronts  another  self-consciousness. 
There  is  still  something  "beyond"  it,  viz.,  this  other 
self-consciousness. 


Chapter  V 


Ko  j  eve , 

Introduction 

to  the  Reading  of  Hegel,  pp.  169 

259. 

Ko  j  £ve , 

op. 

ci t .  ,  p . 

171f . 

Ko  j  £ve , 

££• 

cit.,  p. 

175. 

Ko  j  dve , 

op. 

cit. ,  p. 

176. 

4. 
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5. 

Ko j  £ve , 

op. 

ci  t .  , 

P. 

179. 

6. 

Ibid. 

7. 

Ko  j  eve , 

QP. 

cit.  , 

P* 

17b. 

8. 

Ko  j  eve , 

ojo. 

cit .  , 

P. 

176. 

9. 

Ko  j  £v  e , 

op.. 

cit.  , 

pp. 

171 

10. 

Ko  j  £v  e , 

op. 

cit.  , 

P. 

18b. 

• 

• — 1 
' — 1 

Ko j  £ve , 

0£. 

cit.  , 

P. 

171. 

12. 

Ko  j  ^ve, 

op. 

cit.  , 

P. 

18b. 

13. 

Ko j  dve , 

op . 

cit.  , 

P. 

I8bf 

• 

• — 1 

Ko  j  £ve , 

ojo. 

cit.  , 

P. 

171. 

lb. 

Ko  j  Ive , 

op. 

cit.  , 

P- 

191. 

16.  Ibid. 

17.  See  Chapter  III  above,  p.  21. 
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